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THE FRENCH PLAN. 
= ar Disarmament Conference has now been in session 


for almost a year. What has it achieved? In agreement 

to disarm, little or nothing; in clarifying the issues, a 
great deal. The discussion has ranged over a wide field and 
it has helped, if not to approximate the points of view, at least 
to present them in such a way that everyone can understand. 
That is surely a gain, even though at the moment we may be as 
far from a solution as ever. 

At this stage little is to be gained from a discussion of the 
details of the plans which have been submitted. We are more 
concerned with the general principles underlying these plans. 
It is surely for the experts and technicians to elaborate a 
practical scheme when its main outlines and principles have 
been agreed to by the statesmen, parliaments and peoples of the 
participating States. Such was the procedure adopted by the 
thirteen States of America 150 years ago, when it was realised 
that the Confederate régime had broken down. ‘To-day States- 
members of the League find themselves in a similar position. 
They are called upon to decide whether they will drift back 
into a condition of isolation and anarchy, or whether they will 
develop the League into an institution for administering justice 
and suppressing the crime of war. This may prolong the discus- 
sion, but when we are considering the substitution of a new 
international system for the old, we cannot expect that a decision 
will be reached in a few months. Nothing will be gained by 
trying to rush things, for in the meantime public opinion is 
being informed and educated. In the long run patience will be 
rewarded and, unless civilisation is bankrupt, reason and com- 
mon sense, assisted by the desire for peace, will prevail. 

The discussions at Geneva have already indicated that the 
disarmament problem may be approached from two points of 
view—the positive and the negative. There is the French plan 
which, in effect, may be regarded as a preliminary step to the 
confederation of Europe. Briefly, it provides for the division of 
the signatory powers to any Disarmament Convention into three 
classes—each of whom will assume varying degrees of responsi- 
bility : 
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(1) Those States who have signed the Kellogg Pact. They 
will undertake to ‘‘ concert together ’’ ; to sever ‘‘ economic™and 
financial relations with the aggressor’”’ ; and to refuse “‘ to recog- 
nise any de facto situation brought about in consequence of a 
violation of an international undertaking.’’ Here we find Mr. 
Stimson’s declaration of August 8th—that neutrality amongst 
the signatories of the Kellogg Pact was inconsistent with any 
violation of that Pact—brought up to date with the i’s dotted 
and the t’s crossed. Whether the new government installed at 
Washington will endorse this dictum in terms of a treaty 
remains to be seen. Should they refuse, they will have robbed 
the Kellogg Pact of any practical significance which it may now 
be supposed to possess. 

(2) States-members of the League who will be asked to re- 
affirm their responsibilities under the Covenant, especially those 
contained in Article XVI, ‘‘ and under the treaties they have 
concluded in conformity with the principles of the Covenant : 
the General Convention on Means of Preventing War and the 
Convention for Financial Assistance.”’ 

(3) A ‘‘ special organisation for Europe’’ which ‘ will in- 
volve political and military arrangements.’ ‘These provide a 
method for defining and detecting the aggressor. ‘They also 
enjoin ‘‘ compulsory accession .. . to the General Act of Arbitra- 
tion.’’? As this Act, however, excludes existing treaties from its 
purview this provision does not go far enough. It is clear that 
unless the scope of arbitral settlement is to include all disputes, 
even those arising out of existing treaties, it will fail in its 
purpose. It must include all or nothing. There should be no 
reservations ; otherwise it merely stabilises the status quo and 
would therefore be unjust and unacceptable to Germany and 
her former allies. 

The military arrangements include the following : 

(a) The establishment of a continental system of ‘“‘ national 
short-service armies with limited effectives.’? ‘These armies are 
to be purely defensive in character and would in some respects 
be analogous to the Swiss militia system. 

(b) “‘ Specialised units . . . provided with the powerful mate- 
rials prohibited for the national armies,’’ i.e. super-weapons. 
These contingents are to be placed solely at the disposal of the 
League for “‘ joint action.’? ‘‘’The Convention will stipulate 
the quota to be contributed by each State for such purposes.”’ 

(c) The war materials to be used by the national defensive 
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armies and the specialised contingents or quotas will “ gradually 
be made uniform, their manufacture being internationally super- 
vised and organised.”’ 
2 (d) The naval powers will be under the obligation to provide 
naval forces . . . when called upon by the League of Nations,’’ 
to assist “a victim of aggression,’”’ and ‘‘ such assistance shall 
include a certain proportion of vessels of every category, that 
proportion being stipulated beforehand in the Convention.” 

(e) The establishment of ‘‘ an organically international air 
force’? directly recruited by and under the control of the 
League. 

(f) The internationalisation of civil aviation through the 
establishment of a ‘‘ European Air Transport Union.” 

From this brief summary it is clear that the French plan is 
positive in the sense that it seeks to arm the League, to place 
certaili weapons at its disposal and, by endowing it with definite 
sanctions, to transform it from a debating society into an inter- 
national authority. Consequently its detractors denounce it as 
the usurper of national sovereignty and the creation of a super- 
State. But in any case, whether we choose to call it a confedera- 
tion, a federation, a super-State or a plan, its main objective 
is to organise the resources of Europe on the side of peace. 
This is to be achieved by a centralising force under the control 
of an international authority to repel the aggressor and coerce 
the defaulter. Consequently the international system envisaged 
in the underlying principles of the French plan, whatever may 
be said of its details, must be regarded as a great and positive 
contribution towards the establishment of the reign of law. 

On the other hand, the proposals put forward by America, 
Great Britain, Italy and other Powers are purely negative. 
Their sole objective is to abolish, restrict, limit and curtail 
armaments. In their view, the pressing need is to cut down 
expenditure and to effect economy. ‘This, of course, is praise- 
worthy, but it is in no sense a constructive proposal. It does 
not substitute a co-operative system of armaments for the 
competitive one. So far the handicappers have not made much 
progress. They have absorbed most of the time of the Confer- 
ence, but up till now their efforts have been unproductive, 
because they have ignored the vital questions of security and 
sanctions. [hey have sought to sidetrack the aggressor and to 
banish this disagreeable personage from the proceedings as 
though he no longer existed. They cling to the worn-out doctrine 
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of individual self-defence, refusing to recognise that security 
can only be achieved when the defence of each is merged in the 
defence of all. 

‘Then there is the German claim to equality of status in arma- 
ments. ‘This means that Germany is to be freed from the 
limitations imposed upon her by Part V of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. In effect, she will be free to rearm herself to the limit 
fixed for other nations. In the anarchic world in which we live, 
equality of status—the right to arm, to rearm or not, as you 
please—may be conceded. A refusal to do so would be to 
infringe one of the most cherished laws of the jungle, the 
doctrine of national sovereignty, which means the right to inflict 
injury and to impose your will upon your neighbours. But in 
a world which is determined to settle disputes by recourse to 
reason and to limit the use of force to the performance of the 
police function, this right would no longer exist in any country. 
It would be superseded by the collective responsibility to main- 
tain the law and to enforce the peace. Consequently there can 
only be one real equality of status—equality in the eyes of the 
law. This is the foundation upon which the structure of every 
civilised community has been built. Internationally it involves 
the establishment of a system which will enable every State, 
large or small, powerful or weak, rich or poor, to appear as 
equals before the Bar of Justice. This is the goal of all inter- 
national reformers. It cannot be reached until at least two 
institutions have been established as part of the permanent 
organisation of the League: (1) an arbitral tribunal empowered 
to settle on grounds of equity all those disputes which at present 
are outside the purview of the Permanent Court and, (2) a 
system of sanctions designed to protect States-members against 
acts of aggression and to enforce the verdicts of the court and 
the awards of the tribunal. 

The working of this system is illustrated by two documents— 
the Report of the Lytton Commission and the French Plan. 
The former was drafted by a Commission composed of five 
impartial persons. They were not jurists, and their conclusions 
were based on grounds of equity, not of law. They proposed a 
solution which, whilst doing justice to the claims of the con- 
tending parties, did not ignore the interests of the world as a 
whole and the principles which should govern the relationships 
of nations. Here is a procedure which has been applied to the 
political issues in dispute between two great nations. If the 
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members of the League consider it as appropriate in the Far 
East, then why not apply it also to Europe? Moreover, the fact 
that the report has been rejected by Japan does not invalidate 
the tribunal system. It merely shows the necessity for the 
organisation of a collective sanction exercised through the 
medium of an international authority. 

This is the essence of the French plan. If the League had 
organised in advance its financial and economic sanctions, and 
if it controlled an efficient air force and fleet, then the militarist 
party in Japan would think twice before rejecting the Commis- 
sion’s report. "These instruments in the hands of the League 
would demonstrate conclusively the determination of the law- 
abiding nations to prevent the violation of treaties and to secure 
peaceful revision through the appropriate and recognised 
machinery. This does not mean that the international force 
would be immediately despatched to wage war upon Japan. But 
it does mean that if Japan or any other country chose to flout 
the decisions of the League, diplomatic, financial and economic 
pressure would be brought to bear. Further, that if the default- 
ing State launched an attack upon its neighbour, the inter- 
national force would proceed to the assistance of the latter. 
Thus the operation of sanctions, as in all municipal policing 
systems, would be gradual and progressive. It would be 
governed by a code of police rules and regulations agreed to in 
advance by the States-members of the international authority. 
Moreover, as Dr. Murray Butler has pointed out, the existing 
distinction between the so-called laws of war and of peace, would 
be abolished. ‘They would be unified in one code. 

Consequently we arrive at the conclusion that the tribunal 
cannot function effectively until the determination to employ 
sanctions has been expressed in terms of international organisa- 
tion. In the final analysis, this means the establishment of an 
international force. ‘The converse is also true, namely that the 
international force cannot perform its duties without the 
tribunal. The court and the policeman are complementary : 
they cannot be separated. Both are included in the French plan 
though, as we have seen, the powers of the former have been 
restricted within the scope of the General Act. : 

The protagonists of negative disarmament lay great emphasis 
upon the first stipulation in Article VII of the Covenant which 
provides for the ‘reduction of national uae ce to the 
lowest point consistent with national safety. But they 
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entirely ignore the second proviso, namely ‘‘ the enforce- 
ment by common action of international obligations.’? What 
are these obligations? Obviously, to prevent war and to 
settle disputes on the basis of justice. ‘‘ Common action ”’ 
is defined in Article XVI where diplomatic, financial, economic 
and military sanctions are envisaged. But the liability of each 
State-member is not defined. The commitments of Article XVI 
are unlimited, and they mean everything, or nothing. More- 
over, its operation is dependent upon the unanimous vote of 
the Council. Consequently it cannot be regarded as an auto- 
matic sanction which is bound to operate against a disturber of 
the peace. Doubts have also been expressed as to whether 
Great Britain, for example, would be willing to honour these 
obligations. Should a crisis suddenly arise there would prob- 
ably be little difficulty in finding loopholes for evading them. 
At any rate, they failed to operate in the conflicts which arose 
over Vilna, Corfu, Manchuria and Shanghai. Consequently, 
owing to this uncertainty, the deterrent effect of Article XVI 
is dissipated. It does not provide the guarantees of security and 
collective responsibility which members of the League have a 
right to expect. 

The French plan seeks to define the commitments of each 
country under this Article and to express them in terms of 
force at the disposal of the international authority. Clearly 
this is a gain, for once it has been decided what forces the 
League requires to protect its States-members from aggression 
and to make the writ run, the road will be opened for disarma- 
ment. ‘‘ Centralised force tends to eliminate all force including 
itself.’’ When the League has become possessed of a superiority 
of force, the national armaments will dwindle automatically. 
No nation will want to incur the expense of maintaining huge 
armies or navies which can no longer be employed with any 
prospect of success for the conquest of territory or national 
agerandisement. ‘These encumbrances, draining the national 
exchequers, will be discarded, because they will have become 
useless. 

The truth is that the prohibitionists and reductionists have 
put the cart before the horse. They expect nations to disarm 
without first of all providing for their security. If they 
approached the problem from the positive point of view, they 
would then be able to achieve a much larger and more perma- 
nent measure of disarmament, because the fear of attack in- 
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separable from a system of competitive armaments, however 
restricted, will have been removed. 

Thus the ultimate goal of the handicappers is more likely 
to be reached through the adoption of the French Plan. Even 
supposing the proposals of Mr. Hoover and Sir John Simon 
are accepted, the crucial problem still remains—the organisation 
of force for the maintenance of law and order in the world, or at 
any rate in Europe. Financial stringency will not last for ever 
and when the political kettle boils over, a new armament race 
will cheerfully be undertaken. The defection of one of the 
signatories of the Convention will be the signal for lining up 
once more at the starting-post. But once an organisation has 
been created to suppress international duelling, it will be 
reflected in a change of mentality. Coercion undertaken as a 
police action by an international authority will not arouse the 
same violent passions and feelings which are now kindled by a 
resort to war—the duel. The objective will not be to destroy the 
aggressor, but to compel his appearance before the Bar of 
Justice. This is an experiment which has never yet been tried, 
but it is implied in the French Plan. It has been made possible 
by the scientific inventions and discoveries during the last half- 
century, and their application to the art of war. 

For the first time in history it is now possible to confer 
superiority of force upon an international authority without 
depriving the States-members of the means of maintaining law 
and order within their own frontiers and overseas territories. 
This result can be achieved by applying the principle of 
differentiation of weapons to the national armouries. ‘This 
principle is illustrated in the French Plan. Moreover, the 
contingents at the disposal of the League will not comprise 
millions of effectives. The specialised force operating the 
‘‘ powerful war material ’’ will be relatively few in numbers. 
Consequently it should be possible to centralise these contin- 
gents, and to place them not only at the disposal of the League 
but under its direct control. In the French Plan this principle 
has been applied to the proposed International Air Force which 
is to be recruited by the League. Why should not the same 
procedure be applied to the other super-weapons, to tanks, 
poison gas, heavy artillery, submarines, the latest type of war 
vessels, and any other ‘‘ powerful war material,’’ which the 
scientists may choose to hurl into a distracted and disorderly 
world? It is clear that if an International Air Force is created, 
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the principle of centralised control will have been established. 
On the other hand, it may be argued that as the aeroplane is 
likely to be the most powerful and devastating weapon of the 
future, the segregation of the others may be a matter of minor 
importance. 

The principle of differentiation of weapons is not a new one. 
It has already been applied in every civilised community. The 
constable or policeman has been armed in one way, the soldier 
or sailor in another. Internationally it was employed in a 
negative sense to disarm Germany. Now it is proposed to apply 
it positively by arming the League with the super-weapons 
and thus to place the achievements of science at its disposal. 
Henceforth they will be employed, not as instruments of mutual 
annihilation, but as custodians of peace and guardians of justice. 
This means the dawn of a new era when the bad men in every 
country will be held in awe. In every nation there are indivi- 
duals and groups who still cling to the doctrine that war is an 
instrument of policy. This dictum was enunciated by Clause- 
witz more than a century ago. Despite, however, the declara- 
tion of the signatories of the Kellogg Pact, it still dies hard. 
It is an article in the creed of every dictator. Mussolini is 
reported to have said recently : ‘‘ I deny permanent peace : it is 
death.”’ 

It follows that under existing conditions the world is at the 
mercy of chauvinistic groups. They may inflame racial pas- 
sions, incite nationalistic feelings and stimulate the lust for 
hegemony. Securing the reins of power in any country, they 
may plunge Europe—and indeed the world—into irretrievable 
disaster. The only argument they understand is the argument 
of force. Danger lurks in unexpected places. Yesterday it was 
the swashbucklers of the Rand and the assassins of Serajevo. 
To-day it may be a Chinese bandit or a military junta in Tokio. 
To-morrow it may be a South American dictator or an irre- 
dentist fraternity in the Balkans. ‘The only antidote for this 
state of affairs is the one prescribed by Rousseau, ‘‘ a general 
League fully armed.’? Why? Because it makes the path of the 
international plotter and aggressor more difficult and dangerous. 

Therefore, if we want peace we must organise for peace. We 
cannot expect the League to do the impossible. It cannot 
prevent war unless we are willing to equip it with the necessary 
machinery. ‘That should be obvious, but is this the policy of 
the British Government? Let us be candid. The League is 
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not the key-stone of our foreign policy. If we have any policy 
at all, it is one of isolation. The ghost of Canning still haunts 
the Foreign Office and pursues the Foreign Secretary. ‘‘ Each 
one for himself and God for us all,” is still our motto. Why 
have we not supported the constructive principles underlying 
the French Plan? It is because we are unwilling to apply them 
to ourselves. We are still living in a pre-war atmosphere. Our 
mentality has not changed—the mentality which prevented a 
Liberal Government from ratifying the Hague Convention of 
1907 and prompted Lord Hardinge to write his famous minute 
on the question of Belgian neutrality. That is the mentality 
which breeds uncertainty. It makes war sure—certain. 

Yet Mr. Baldwin, in a sincere and courageous speech, told 
the House of Commons that the only defence against air attack 
was reprisals. This means that within a few days of the out- 
break of the next European conflagration, the people of this 
island, with its dense population huddled together in great cities, 
will be dying by the thousand of asphyxiation, starvation and 
disease. He also said it was useless to legislate for the conduct 
of hostilities, and that treaties abolishing, prohibiting and 
limiting armaments would be treated as so much waste paper 
when the passions of war have been unloosed. 

Then what have our representatives been doing at Geneva? 
Why have they been wasting their time? Mr. Baldwin proposed 
an investigation into the possibilities of international control. 
The French Government have already investigated—they have 
been investigating for years—and the results have been sub- 
mitted to the Conference. Let us investigate by all means, but 
unless we have something more constructive, effective, and prac- 
tical to suggest, let us not help to wreck the French Plan, 
as we shattered the Protocol in 1924. In this mechanical age, 
when distance has been obliterated and civilisation hangs by a 
thread, we are impelled by necessity to seek a solution. The 
security of our homes, the safety of our children and the very 
existence of our country, compel us to co-operate with our neigh- 
bours. It is craven to shirk the issue; it is cowardly to retreat. 
Our influence, prestige, and moral authority are wasting assets 
if they are not pledged in advance on the side of justice. Surely 
this is the lesson of August I914. eee 

A policy of isolation is unworthy of this nation, which in 
so many ways has contributed to the advancement and progress 
of humanity. Fear of entanglements and a selfish disregard 
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for the commonweal may dominate the minds and dictate the 
actions of the people of the United States. It does not follow, 
however, that this is the most courageous, far-seeing, or patriotic 
policy. Certainly it is not a heroic example which we should 
desire to emulate. Our duty is clear. To us is assigned the 
role of mediator in the eternal quarrel between Teuton and 
Gaul. Let us concentrate our efforts in constructing a bridge 
whose foundation rests upon justice and peace. It must be 
supported by the twin pillars of an Arbitral Tribunal and an 
International Force. Thus shall we play our part in establishing 
the reign of law in Europe. Thus shall we hasten the consum- 
mation of the federation foreshadowed centuries ago by Dante, 
Saint-Pierre, Rousseau, Kant, Leibnitz, William Penn and 
other international reformers. 

In these fateful days, when nations are rushing towards the 
abyss, let us not throw away the opportunity of discharging our 
Armistice vows to those who died for us and our covenanted 
responsibilities to.those who come after us. 

DAVIES. 


PareevoOM IN“SOVIET*® RUSSTIX: 
Wi: still hear it asserted, by those who have not been 


there, that the system of the Soviet Union is one of 

virtual slavery. Yet Lord Lothian, who visited 
Moscow in 1931, publicly declared on his return that what was 
happening in the U.S.S.R. was not the French Revolution, but 
the Renaissance and the Reformation put together: that is to 
say, a great emancipation of mankind. What are the facts? 

Certainly, the people of the U.S.S.R. do not look like slaves 
or talk like slaves. The traveller who watches the men and 
women thronging the streets, or filling the theatres and cinemas 
of the cities, or the young people bicycling along the roads of 
the densely populated Donetz mining and manufacturing area, 
or crowding into the club-houses on the great State farms, will 
not easily believe that this is an enslaved people. And if he 
talks to his fellow-passengers in the always crowded trains or 
on the Volga steamer, or if he gets opportunities of quiet 
discussion away from Moscow, with the members of trade 
unions or co-operative societies, he will find them grumbling 
in much the same way as similar people in other countries. 
‘There will be one important difference. During the past two 
years they have known no involuntary unemployment, and they 
have to-day no apprehension of any unemployment other than 
that involved in changing from job to job. Indeed, the workmen 
in the Soviet Union are full of pity for the British worker, who 
is not even free to work! And what the workmen in the 
U.S.S.R. never complain of, even in the most private talks, is 
anything like subjection or slavery. 

There is one unfailing mark of slavery, as of any form of 
enforced service in a particular establishment, namely, the 
inability to get away. Now every large enterprise in the 
U.S.S.R. complains seriously of the continual turnover of 
labour. Far from there being any fettering of the workman 
to his task, there is in actual fact everywhere an embarrassing 
degree of mobility in the staffs. It is not at all unusual in one 
of the new large factories for as many as an average of one 
hundred men per day to quit work and move away to other jobs 
or other districts. In the gigantic tractor works at Cheliabinsk, 
for instance, during the first ten days of June 1932, when a 
strenuous effort was being made to increase the staff, no fewer 
than 1,027 men, or more than Ioo per day, actually left to seek 
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other employment, whilst 2,188 new workers were taken on. 
When every workman knows that there are any number of 
vacancies to be filled elsewhere he is only too ready to resent 
the discomforts that characterise every growing city in the 
U.S.S.R., and to lend a credulous ear to rumours of there being, 
somewhere else, more varied food and less overcrowding. 

Practically all the ten thousand managers of State enterprises 
are striving to enrol additional men. Even for unskilled 
labourers, raw peasant youths from the villages, the demand 
cannot be fully satisfied. Of skilled mechanics there is such 
a constant dearth that managers have been seeking to “‘ steal” 
them from other works by offering all sorts of inducements, 
until the practice had to be forbidden. The Soviet Government 
itself tempts away men only half trained, in order to use them 
to start the newer factories. "The director of the Stalingrad 
tractor works found himself so hampered by this incessant 
tempting away that he finally made an agreement that he would 
himself select a prescribed number of partially trained men 
each month, and offer them the new jobs at other works, 
provided that no other solicitations were made to his staff. 
Needless to say, this practice of throwing up a job and moving 
away to some other place, in search of more comfortable con- 
ditions, is not a new thing in Russia. At all times the peasants 
have been prone to wander off on any vague rumour that things 
were better in some remote district. Mobility of this sort, like 
unpunctuality and irregularity of attendance, is an industrial 
disease from which all Soviet enterprises still suffer. So 
virulent is this disease that in November 1932 the R.S.F.S.R. 
Government issued a decree, punishing by dismissal, withdrawal 
of ration card and even eviction from factory dwellings, any 
unauthorised truancy and desertion during the contract period. 
The very prevalence of this disease ought, at least, to destroy 
the British delusion as to the enslavement of the Soviet wage- 
earners. There is repression in the U.S.S.R., to which reference 
will be made on a subsequent page; but it is not of the nature 
of enslavement of the manual-working community. 

The emancipation that the Revolution has brought to the 
workman is, of course, not merely a rise in his standard of life, 
measured in material things. His thought, his energy, his 
ambition have all been aroused. The universal conditions of 
the wage-contract in all the industries of the U.S.S.R. are 
typical of the intense stimulus that is being deliberately brought 
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to bear in order to emancipate the worker from the narrow limits 
of routine in which he, in all countries, usually finds himself 
imprisoned. Every youth in the factory, indeed, also every 
adult workman (for they are mostly under 40), is taught that 
it depends only upon his own efforts to what higher position 
he may aspire. He is not only encouraged but also assisted 
to rise into a more skilled grade of labour, with a higher time- 
work rate, and much greater piecework earnings. He can apply 
at any time for a transfer, on probation, to any higher grade 
in the undertaking in any kind of work. If he ‘“‘ makes good ”’ 
in that higher grade, he is allowed to continue in it, without 
any question being raised as to whether he has been duly 
apprenticed, or any ‘‘demarcation’”’ difficulty being encoun- 
tered. The result is that in the cities very nearly the entire 
factory population of all ages is in attendance at technical 
classes. ‘This is an effective emancipation of a kind in which 
all Western Europe lags far behind. 

What is even more remarkable is the freedom of thought and 
of criticism that the workman in the Soviet Union enjoys, and 
uses to an almost incredible extent. Whilst in Britain the work- 
man may freely denounce the very principles of government, 
and bespatter the Ministers and the municipal councillors with 
personal abuse, he is absolutely compelled to keep silence about 
the management of the factory in which he works, and to refrain 
from criticising the general manager who pays him his wages, 
or the foreman whose orders he has to obey. In the U.S.S.R. 
the position is reversed. ‘The workman in a Soviet factory 
would be prudent not to indulge in criticisms of the Marxian 
philosophy, which he has not the slightest desire to do, or in 
doubts about the Communist régime, lest he should get the 
reputation of being a ‘‘ counter-revolutionary,”’ and become an 
object of suspicion to the police, as a talkative Communist work- 
man does in Hungary or Poland. But in the U.S.S.R. every 
factory operative may safely criticise the organisation of his 
own factory, and even abuse and denounce his own manager 
and his own foreman; and he constantly uses this unlimited 
freedom of expression, even to the extent of publicly caricatur- 
ing his industrial superiors in the “ wall newspaper ”” displayed 
in every undertaking—with absolute impunity, fearless not 
merely of police measures, but also even of reprimand, let alone 
dismissal. In short, it is safe to say that the average factory 
operative in the U.S.S.R. feels actually more free than the 
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similar workman in Britain or the United States. Several of 
those who have since 1917 returned from America to take up 
work in the Soviet Union have expressed themselves to this 
effect. 

The emancipation brought about by the Revolution is even 
more conspicuous among the women, the children and the 
adolescents, who (as it is not always remembered) together make 
up more than three-quarters of the whole population of any 
country. ‘Twenty years ago the Russian woman, in the classes 
comprising nine-tenths of the population, could, unless she had 
become a widow, never freely dispose of her life or of herself. 
It was not merely that she had no vote and no property of her 
own, and only exceptionally even the freedom of separately 
earned wages. In the vast. majority of families the girls 
remained unable to read or write. By immemorial custom—not 
confined to the areas in which Islam prevailed—the daughter 
remained a helpless dependent in her parents’ household until 
she was given in marriage, usually without effective choice on 
her part, to a husband to whose will she became still more 
subject and on whom she was at least equally dependent. To-day 
the women in the U.S.S.R. are more effectively freed from sex 
disabilities than those of any other country. It is not merely 
that illiteracy is being as rapidly got rid of among girls as 
among boys, and that the woman, like the man, becomes a full 
citizen at eighteen, and equally eligible for every elective office. 
It is not merely that in the trade union and consumers’ 
co-operative movements, both of them filling a larger place in 
life than they do elsewhere, there is no distinction of sex. 

In all occupations women now work freely on equal terms 
with men; earning equal rates of pay, and often rising, by 
promotion, to high administrative and professional positions, 
having as subordinates men as well as women. In the marriage 
relation there is equality between husband and wife, with equal 
freedom to divorce and, according to relative capacity, equal 
obligations of maintenance of mate or offspring. And in order 
as far as possible to overcome the physical handicap of mater- 
nity, women in industrial employment are not only provided 
gratuitously with medical attendance and also hospital accom- 
modation wherever this is available, but are also given leave 
of absence on full pay for eight weeks before and eight weeks 
after child-birth (clerical workers six weeks instead of eight). 
For infant nurture the mother is allowed the necessary intervals 
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in the factory day, and there is elaborate provision of créches 
so that the employed mother may not be driven to over-work. 
The traveller in the U.S.S.R. finds, accordingly, everywhere 
women working side by side with men in the engineering work- 
shops as well as in the textile factories; as sailors and wireless 
operators in the Soviet mercantile marine; as tractor drivers 
and ‘mechanics on the State and collective farms; and in all the 
professions from telegraphy to diplomacy, from stenography to 
the magistracy. 

At least an equal emancipation has taken place among the 
children and the adolescents. The school which has freed them 
from illiteracy has been at the same time the opening to them 
of a new world, in contrast with their narrow homes. In these 
schools, with an almost exaggerated craze for modernity, there 
is on the one hand no punishment, and on the other all sorts 
of devices for self-government, with a most precocious initiation 
into politics and public affairs. Outside the school the children 
are brigaded in huge organisations, such as the Octobrists (five 
to ten), the Pioneers (ten to seventeen) and the Comsomols (the 
Lenin League of Youth, seventeen to twenty-five), each of them 
extending from one end of the U.S.S.R. to the other, with an 
aggregate enrolment of six or seven millions, without distinction 
of sex, meeting in innumerable committees and conferences for 
the management of their own affairs. ‘The Comsomols, who 
are organised in 70,o00 cells or nuclei, maintain their own 
libraries and support their own newspapers, with huge circula- 
tions, to which they contribute with youthful fanaticism. 
Particularly striking is the steady development among them of 
a conventional code of conduct, marked by a growing puritanism 
in the subordination of the animal instincts in order to allow 
of a fuller and more productive life ; notably in hygiene (‘‘ open 
windows,’’ cold baths, etc.) and athletics (the ‘‘ erotic ’’ dancing 
of western Europe being barred). It is ‘“‘ bad form ’’ among 
the Comsomols to indulge in alcohol and tobacco, or to ‘* waste 
time and strength ’’ on sex. There is a regular passion for 
‘« self-improvement,’’? notably in deliberate study in order to 
‘‘ improve one’s qualifications ”’ for service. Altogether, taking 
together the women, the children and the adolescents in the 
U.S.S.R., the advance in freedom of life of these 120 millions 
of individuals during the past fifteen years has certainly been 
vastly greater in quantity than the world has ever before wit- 
nessed in a similar period. Neither the Renaissance nor the 
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Reformation simultaneously affected the lives of anything like 
so great a number of individuals. 

Let us now turn to the other side, and consider the repression 
that undoubtedly exists in the U.S.S.R. This is not manifested 
in the multiplication of statutory or police prohibitions of 
personal behaviour, of which the Briton complains in Germany. 
Still less is it repression by merely social conventions, which 
in other countries seriously affect the practical freedom of the 
individual to deviate in clothing or habit, or in the visible 
standards or kinds of expenditure, or in religious observances, 
from whatever is customary in his vocation, his class or his 
neighbourhood. In all these respects the resident in the Soviet 
Union rightly claims to be everywhere more effectively free 
than the average inhabitant of the English small town in which 
everyone is known. On the other hand in the Soviet Union 
every able-bodied adult is expected to work in return for his 
maintenance at some socially useful occupation. Although 
living in idleness on the interest from Government loans or the 
State savings bank, or on the royalties from past books or plays, 
is not prohibited by law, it is only theoretically possible. In 
practice it would be severely reprobated, rendered difficult in 
the extreme, and drastically taxed ; whilst it might, in particular 
cases, be dealt with by exclusion not only from the franchise, 
but what is much more important, also from membership of 
any trade union or co-operative society; involving relegation 
for all purchases to the higher prices and haphazard supplies 
of the open market. This practical prevention of living without 


service to the community is rendered all the more repressive to _ 


individuals who may hanker after such a life, by the stern legal 
prohibition of speculative buying and selling of commodities 
or securities, and of the ‘‘ exploitation of labour,’’ that is to 
say, any hiring of persons for the purpose of making a profit 
by means of their work. It is, in fact, as impossible for an 
individual to engage in business in the U.S.S.R. on his own 
account, if this involves any hiring of assistants, as it is for 
the resident in Great Britain to run a private post office. 
Another kind of repression that is made the subject of com- 
plaint is what is ambiguously termed forced labour. In this 
is sometimes included what is more correctly classed as prison 
labour, or the work imposed on persons convicted of crime 
as part of their sentence, whether as punitive or as incidental 
to their reformatory treatment. Such treatment of convicted 
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criminals, which is in no way condemned by the International 
Convention against Forced Labour, does not seem objectionable. 
The Soviet Government is not even accused of any such perver- 
sion of the practice, unfortunately still existing in various parts 
of America and Western Europe, as the hiring out of prisoners 
to contractors to be worked for private profit. Nor can the 
employment of prisoners in economically productive labour— 
this being, perhaps, the only way of making their work of 
reformatory value—be seriously resented in a country where 
this can have no effect in undercutting the price or the wage 
in profitmaking employment. The Soviet Government has 
specifically denied that any convicted prisoners are employed 
in making commodities for export, and no refutation of that 
denial has been sustained. 

What the objectors to forced labour have in mind is, how- 
ever, not the work of convicted criminals, but the legal com- 
pulsion to labour imposed on groups or sections of the population 
at large, comparable with the obligation to repair the roads by 
personal service that still prevails in France as in several 
British dependencies. About this kind of repression it is 
_ difficult to get the facts clear. Apparently it is customary in 
some of the forest districts where nearly all the adult male 
inhabitants habitually work in the lumber camps, for villages 
to agree in their local soviets that a specified number of workers 
shall be supplied from each village, for employment on the 
wage conditions fixed by the collective bargaining between the 
representatives of the Timber Workers’ Trade Union (to which 
they all belong), and the organ of the Soviet Government 
administering the industry. Such resolutions of the village 
councils may possibly be held legally to bind the villages to 
ensure that the agreed number of their men will join the neigh- 
bouring lumber camp. Although the resolution does not oblige 
any particular individual to go, we may believe that local public 
opinion is coercive enough. Such a method of recruitment, 
under trade union conditions, which appears to have long been 
customary, hardly deserves reprobation as forced labour. 

What is, indeed, habitual in the U.S.S.R., if not universal, 
is an economic compulsion to labour as the only means of obtain- 
ing maintenance, a compulsion which differs from that prevail- 
ing in other countries only in being applicable to the entire 
able-bodied population, instead of only to the four-fifths of the 
population who are not property owners. There is, however, 
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a case in which this universal economic compulsion to labour ~ 


has apparently been converted into a measure of serious repres- 
sion, and this must not be slurred over. In the U.S.S.R. there 
is normally, owing to the relative scarcity of labourers and the 
absence of social conventions, a wider and more effective freedom 
of choice of occupation as a wage or salary earner than exists 
in any other country. But if persons, for some offence, are 
compulsorily deported to remote districts in which only one 
or two occupations are carried on, and these possibly such as 
the deportees are physically unfitted for, their deportation may 
easily amount to a terrible punishment. Such were sometimes the 
conditions of exile to Siberia under the Czars. Such, it is reported, 
were sometimes the conditions to which were condemned in 1931 
thousands of peasants accused of being the village oppressors 
termed Kulaks, in being deported to the northern timber districts, 
and possibly in that way economically forced to take service in the 
lumber camps as the only means of subsistence. In other cases the 
expropriated Kulaks are said to have been found employment in 
railway construction, and some of them appear eventually to have 
been settled on unoccupied land as members of a special collective 
farm, which seems a much more suitable application of their 
labour. If the statement is true that many Kulaks were 
virtually forced into the northern lumber camps—and the Soviet 
Government has not troubled to deny it—the case seems to be 
one of cruel repression. 

None of the foregoing cases, however, represents the kind of 
repression by the Soviet Government that can properly be most 
seriously complained of. ‘That government is a dominant 
autocrat in intellectual matters. In whatever it considers to be 
its own sphere it suffers no rival influence to gather strength. 
It allows no organisation of the intellectual opposition that 
inevitably arises from time to time. It is vigilantly watchful 
of the least approach to what seems to be ‘‘ counter-revolu- 
tionary ’’ in speech or writing. And this repression is exercised 
ruthlessly on great personages and humble folk alike; often, it 
is said, even to-day, without open trial, or, except when deemed 
politically expedient, newspaper publicity, leading to sentences 
of imprisonment, or punitive relegation to very uncomfortable 
places, or even to secret executions. 

How much truth there is on this matter—so far as the present 
practice of the Soviet Government is concerned—no man can 
say. What is undoubted is that such things have happened 
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in past years. No sensible person would be disposed to make 
a lasting grievance of excesses committed during a forceful 
revolution, or to affect surprise at the occurrence, at such a 
time, of cruelties and injustices. Revolutions are apt to be like 
that. This is why it is desirable to avoid them. But the Soviet 
Government takes no steps to disabuse the public at home or 
abroad of the common impression that similar action continues 
to be taken at the present time whenever it is thought necessary, 
The traveller in the U.S.S.R. to-day, even if he starts 
unprejudiced by hostile reports, can hardly escape the impres- 
sion that, although public criticism of the details and even of 
the plans of the administration is actually more abundant and 
less fettered than in any other country, people are afraid to 
express, even in privacy, any fundamental objections to the 
Communist régime; or any preference for parliamentarianism 
or the profitmaking system. ‘The thinkers and writers, academic 
or administrative, seldom complain of this repression. But it 
becomes evident in intercourse that they feel a constraint not 
only on their expression but, what is even more serious, on 
their thought. ‘The Western world has come io believe that 
any such repression of freedom of thought is not only a lessen- 
ing of human happiness but also, in the long run, a loss to the 
community itself. Unless thinkers are free to think as they 
please, they are, on such subjects, unable to think effectively 
at all. A censorship does not merely suppress what the Japanese 
Government stigmatises as ‘‘ dangerous thoughts.’’ It inevitably 
interferes with, and finally prevents, the conception of new 
thoughts that are essential to the community’s progress. What- 
ever may be necessary in times of war, every repression of the 
intellectual process involves, to the community as a whole, a 
loss none the less grave because it cannot be measured or even 
precisely defined. 

The excuse that is made for this repression by defenders of 
the Soviet Government is that—like the soldiers with fixed 
bayonets guarding the bridges and factories—it is an outcome 
of war mentality. The Soviet Union feels that it is still in 
danger of attack, and that it must take every step to secure 
itself against destruction. If this is really the case it is a 
calamity for the nation which should as soon as possible be 
overcome. The very moment that reasonable security is 
attained, the whole Western world would say that the Soviet 
Government would do wisely to allow to its thinkers the luxury, 
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not so much of more consumable goods, but, first and foremost, 
of more intellectual liberty. 

The suppression of freedom of thought and speech is not the 
only form of repression to which the Soviet Government is 
reputed to be prone. In the execution of its decisions there 
seems to be often a cruelty and a personal injustice which is 
much to be deprecated. It may have been necessary to 
‘liquidate’? the Kulaks, like the established Greek Church 
and the landowners and profitmaking employers; like the slave 
traders or the saloon keepers in other countries. When whole 
classes of persons practise what is deemed to be seriously 
harmful to the community, the community has the right and 
the duty to suppress them. But all political experience shows 
that it is a positive injury to the community itself to make any 
such suppression of classes the occasion for cruel or unjust 
treatment of individuals. The English people would think they 
took this view out of humane feeling and belief in ‘fair play.’’ 
Subconsciously it is because they have learned that it does not, 
in the long run, pay a community any more than it pays an 
individual to act otherwise than justly and kindly to individuals. 

There is one justification, so far as it goes, of what the 
English consider a repressive régime which is worth emphasis- 
ing, because it is one which the Western world has hitherto, to 
its own serious detriment, continuously ignored. "The Soviet 
Government maintains its great authority over the individual 
citizen because it believes in the supreme necessity, for the 
mental and moral as well as the economic development of the 
U.S.S.R., of a deliberately planned environment. The argu- 
ment is that without a general Plan, extending to all the 
activities of the entire population, it was impracticable for the 
bulk of the people to emancipate themselves from the illiteracy, 
the squalor, the dirt, the disease, the vice, the crime and the 
abject poverty in which these many millions were sunk. Without 
an increase of wealth production and a universal rise in the 
standard of life, no general mental or moral progress, in short 
no rise out of barbarism was possible. What was urgently 
required in Soviet Russia was to change the circumstances to 
which the average proletarian or peasant family had hitherto 
been subjected. This involved nothing less than the substitution 
of a deliberately planned environment for that which had come 
about as the result of animal instinct and superstition, working 
with undeveloped natural resources. Is there any reason to 
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suppose that this has meant any diminution of the aggregate 
freedom of the community? It is the environment itself which 
limits individual freedom, irrespective of whether the environ- 
ment is or is not planned. The individual Briton is, in the 
vast majority of cases, just as compulsorily subjected to an 
extremely coercive environment as the individual inhabitant of 
the U.S.S.R. In fact, the Soviet Government claims that by 
deliberately planning the environment of its people it has already 
increased their effective freedom of life. The essential difference 
between a planned and an unplanned environment is that the 
one unavoidably affects the whole of the people, whilst the other 
can be escaped from, to a greater or less extent, by the 
property-owning and professional classes. It may be argued that 
this, which may well be the most precious liberty of all, ought 
not to be monopolised by these classes. ‘‘ Liberty,’’ said Jenin 
“on one occasion, ‘‘is so valuable that it must be rationed.’’ 
This, in brief, is the Soviet case for a virtually compulsory 
General Plan. 
SIDNEY WEBB. 


THE WAR AND THe VEepe 


SENSE of bewilderment as well as of disappointment 
A was produced in Europe by the discovery that the Great 
War, thought to have been ended by the Hoover mora- 
torium, was not ended after all; and that the United States, the 
last belligerent to enter the war, had decided to be the last out 


of it. The discovery produced the sort of shock that might have ~ 


been produced in 1919 if we had been told that the belligerent 
*phase of the war was then to be resumed. On the other hand, 
the gloom that gathered in December 1932 was bound to be 
short-lived ; for the setback was bound inevitably to be the really 
final phase of a monstrous war that began eighteen years ago. 

A singular feature of the matter from the British point of 
view is that the British politicians of the period 1914-32 have 
contrived to concentrate upon the British people the worst share 
of all the misery, and in particular the greater part of the 
financial cost. Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Baldwin and Mr. 
Winston Churchill made successive arrangements whereby the 
British taxpayer was engaged to pay first, to pay most, and to 
pay last. On December 15th, 1932, the United States was insist- 
ing on the continued payment of war tribute by Great Britain, 
and in a much smaller measure by France and Italy; whereas 
Germany had already ceased to pay war tribute. In other 
words the war, which in its first phase had been waged between 
Great Britain, France, Italy and the United States on the one 
side and Germany on the other, in its last phase was being 
waged between the United States on the one side and Great 
Britain, France and Italy on the other, the brunt being borne 
by Great Britain. In the early morning of December 14th the 
French Chamber voted M. Herriot out of office and refused to 
pay the French share of the tribute demanded by the United 
States. 

The facts are commonplace. Few more curious episodes are 
chronicled in diplomatic history than that which reached a 
climax in December 1932. The crudest summary of what 
took place can hardly give too crude an impression. The United 
States in the general interest had taken the initiative in a move- 
ment for the annulment of political war debt; the European 
States had sympathetically annulled the debt, so far as they 
were concerned; and the United States thereupon refused to 
annul the debt so far as she was concerned. 
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The initial European disquiet resulting from the discovery 
that the United States held one view of other people’s political 
wat debts and another view of her own political war debts 
obviously could not last because the views of Washington could 
not hold back the tide that had set in. Its initial strength was 
largely due to the sense of surprise that two totally irreconcilable 
views of the same problem could be enunciated from Washing- 
ton. It simply was the case that the ‘“‘ Hoover moratorium ”’ of 
June 1931 had its origin and its name in Mr. Hoover, President 
of the United States. It was the case that the same Mr. Hoover 
in December 1932 had no good word to say about the postponing 
of war debt payments. It is a commonplace experience that 
different points of view do create different views of the same 
thing. The Lausanne Convention of July oth, 1932, itself the 
logical achievement of the expressed purpose of the Hoover 
moratorium, was applicable only to European war debts. ‘The 
complete logic of the achievement would have to extend also to 
the debts owed to the United States. To the eyes of Washington, 
the logic of the matter was, as the French put it, “‘ un peu fort,” 
because Washington looked at American unemployment and the 
American budget deficit from a narrow point of view. 

The successive phases of the prevailing process of political 
destructiveness are easily recognisable. The present phase is 
the fourth of the series. First came the belligerent phase in 
which the French group, helped by Great Britain, defeated the 
German group in the field (1914-18). Next came the financial 
phase in which the dividing line between the opposing forces 
was altered and in which Germany paid tribute to France and 
Great Britain paid tribute to the United States (1920-31). Then 
came Germany’s successful escape from the French financial 
lien (1931). Lastly comes Great Britain’s attempt to escape 
from the financial lien of the United States (1932). Such in 
broad outline is the contour of the conflict, although the sim- 
plicity of the outline has been blurred by inconsistencies and 
irregularities, such as the circumstance that in the fourth phase 
one of the original belligerents, Germany, has become a neutral 
spectator of the final contest between Washington and West- 
minster. Every phase has been destructive. The first destroyed 
human life, capital and trade. The second, third and fourth 
have destroyed trade, by the weapon of tariffs and the exaction 
of unpractical financial tribute. A consistent feature of the 
epoch as a whole has been the fact of its political motive and 
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agency. War, tariffs, financial reparation (the word “ repara- 
tion’? has been oddly abused to describe the process of general 
impoverishment) are the work of the politicians. One does not 
criticise the politicians. There would be no sense in criticising 
them. They helplessly represent the destructive agency in 
human affairs as the winter’s frost represents the destructive 
agency in the garden. Both agencies are a feature of life’s 
mystery. The really impressive fact is that the spring does 
follow the winter, no matter what the blasts of the one may be. 
Even in that section of history which is here being examined, 
the advent of the spring has been the symbolic fact. At Genoa 
in 1922 the politicians of thirty-six countries met to achieve a 
specific object: to abolish tariffs, to harmonise international 
monetary policy, to organise gold in such a way as to make it 
an instrument of common convenience, rather than of common 
misfortune. Being politicians, they did not achieve that object. 
Instead, they (in effect) blew a bitter blast at each other and 
went home. And the spring followed. Between 1922 and 1928 
trade expanded, men were prosperous, money was profitably 
invested, confidence reigned in commercial and financial enter- 
prise. Since 1928 the blasts have been resumed, and the men 
of little faith do not expect to see another spring. In the second 
British Note to the United States about the debt (December 
Ist, 1932) occurred the sentence: ‘‘ But the prosperity of the 
period 1923 to 1929 was to a large extent illusory, and the seeds 
of future trouble had already been sown.”’ : 
That observation is not easy to understand. How can pro- 
sperity be ‘‘illusory’’? If a man is working and earning his 
living, he is prosperous. Is the summer’s sun “ illusory ”’ 
because it does not last through the winter? Would a politician, 
basking in the sun, point his finger to the sky and accuse it of 
duplicity? Perhaps he would. But he would have no effect. 
Similarly the United States Congress can have no more funda- 
mental effect on human affairs in January 1933 than it had in 
November 1919. The United States Congress, in its inter- 
national aspect, is a wholly consistent agency. President Wilson 
went to Europe at the end of 1918, plunged into the preliminary 
work of the Treaty of Versailles, helped to draft the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. He then faced Congress; and soon 
died, a broken man. ‘The United States stood aloof from 
Europe and from the League of Nations. The United States 
never has co-operated with Europe. Is that fact surprising? 
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No student of history is surprised. It is not the 3,000 miles 
of ocean that are responsible. France and Germany are 
separated, not by three thousand miles, but by a hundred yards, 
of water. Do France and Germany co-operate? In the one case 
the great distance hampers imagination and sympathy. In the 
other the close proximity excites the imagination into fear. 
Nations do not co-operate, never have, probably therefore never 
will; because nations are political conceptions, and _ politics 
produce conflict, not co-operation. If, therefore, the United 
States Congress be an instrument of confusion to the interests 
of the people of the United States, it does not therein differ from 
the legislative body of most other countries. ‘‘ Democracy,” 
the rule of everybody by everybody, is by its nature a muddle: 
but that is not to say that any alternative form of political 
organisation would not be equally, or more, confusing. 

Is the post-belligerent political war debt practice within 
measurable distance of its end? ‘The answer emerges clearly 
from the simple facts already established. 

The Hoover moratorium ran from July ist, 1931, to June 
30th, 1932. The Lausanne Convention, of which the purpose was 
virtually to cancel European war indebtedness contingently 
upon the cancellation by the United States of the debts owed to 
her, was signed on July oth, 1932. The contingent clause was 
embodied in the ‘‘ Gentlemen’s Agreement ’’ (see CONTEMPO- 
RARY ReEviEw, August 1932, pp. 247-8). Owing to the long 
protracted process of the American election the attempt to 
complete the work could not even be started till November 8th ; 
- and the next payment due to the United States in default of an 
alternative agreement would fall as soon thereafter as 
_ December 15th. ‘The British and French Governments acted 
quickly: The British Government on November roth, the 
French on November 11th, transmitted Notes to Washington 
to suggest that as an agreement with the United States about 
the debt could hardly be reached in five weeks, the December 
15th payment be suspended for the period of the necessary dis- 
cussions. Few people outside the United States expected that 
there would be any difficulty about the granting of so elementary 
a request. The like expedient had been adopted in the case of 
the Lausanne conference, and that conference had fallen within 
the general procedure initiated by Mr. Hoover and later con- 
firmed by the Hoover-Laval statement of October 25th, 1931, 
(“ .. .some agreement on inter-governmental obligations may 
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be necessary covering the period of business depression. The 
initiative in this matter should be taken early by the European 
Pewerse2. ie): 

The United States Constitution is such that even the passing 
of the election (after an election campaign lasting several 
months) did not clear the way for decisive action. ‘The new 
President and the new Congress could not function till the fol- 
lowing year. The decision on the European requests for an 
extension of the moratorium therefore had to be taken by the 
outgoing President and by the outgoing Congress, both of them 
fortified by the knowledge that the effects of what they decided 
would have to be borne by the new President and the new Con- 
gress. Mr. Hoover, heavily defeated at the polls, continued to 
be the executive authority. He was in the position where by his 
influence (if he could influence Congress) he could help to create 
the condition either for hastening the return of prosperity, or 
prolonging the existing adversity, as his parting gift to the rival 
who had badly beaten him at the polls. Where the constitu- 
tional machinery is so obviously defective one might have 
expected the new President to feel some concern about the pros- 
pects of his own Presidency. Moreover, Mr. Roosevelt had made 
what electoral capital he could out of the record of Mr. Hoover’s 
Presidency. In the matter of war debts he declared (July 30th) 
that ‘‘ The Republican position has been the absurd one of 
demanding payment, and at the same time of making payment 
impossible.’ In that same speech he advocated the payment of 
debts owed to the United States (even though inconsistently he 
observed that the solution of the debt problem had ‘‘ been 
brought immeasurably nearer by the recent results at Lau- 
sanne ’’), but stipulated that the United States tariffs be lowered 
to enable the payment to be made. He elaborated his argument 
on September 29th when he said: ‘“‘ Billions of dollars of debts 
are due to this country from abroad. If the debtor nations can- 
not export goods and services, they must try to pay in gold. We 
started such a drain on the gold reserves of the principal 
commercial countries as to force practically all of them off the 
gold standard . . . I say to you in all earnestness and sincerity 
that unless and until this process is reversed throughout the 
world there is no hope for full economic recovery or for true 
prosperity in the United States.”’ 

Having been elected to the Presidency he could at once have 
done what lay within his power to give a lead to the United 
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States in the sense of his own pronouncements. Mr. Hoover 
even invited him to confer about the debt problem. They met 
at the White House for that purpose on November 22nd. At 
the end of their talk they issued an empty seven-line statement 
in which the only information given was this: ‘‘ It is felt that 
progress has been made.’’ Mr. Roosevelt made no public reve- 
lation of the line he had taken with Mr. Hoover and gave no 
help to those who privately tried to find out. It later became 
known that he had refused to take any share of responsibility 
in the important decision that had to be made by the United 
States, and preferred to leave the decision wholly to Mr. 
Hoover. In other words Mr. Roosevelt, about to enter upon a 
Presidency which, for good or ill, was bound, and which he 
knew was bound, to be of historic consequence to the United 
States, refused to take any interest in the decision that might 
make the whole difference between good and ill. 

Mr. Hoover therefore proceeded by himself to deal with the 
British suggestion. He issued a statement on November 23rd 
in which the cardinal statement ran thus: ‘‘ The suggestion 
that the suspension of the December 15th payments would 
permit the Governments to enter undisturbed into the discus- 
sions now proposed does not appear to me to carry much 
weight.’”’ That sentence came oddly from the mind that had 
conceived the ‘‘ Hoover moratorium.’’ Indeed the whole state- 
ment revealed the weary mark of a man who no longer cared 
what he said or did. He stated that the debt agreements must 
“be respected until they have been mutually modified by the 
duly authorised representatives of the Governments affected,” 
but suggested that ‘‘if extraordinary circumstances, such as 
depreciation of currencies and a general fall in world trade, 
have rendered immediate transfers of this next payment in 
dollars impossible to some nations without losses on both sides, 
our Government should be willing to consider a proposal that 
payments of this instalment be made to our account in foreign 
currencies, the transfers to be effected from time to time as the 
situation of the exchanges permits, of course with guarantees 
as to the value of such currencies.’? ‘The word “‘if”’ in that 
passage, used in November 1932, was so striking as to suggest 
that Mr. Hoover hardly cared what he wrote. It was not sur- 
prising, therefore, that his suggestion about transfer, as any 
schoolboy could have told him, was valueless. He even wrote, 
in that same statement, that ‘‘ no facts have been presented by 
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the debtor Governments which would justify such postpone- 
ment... .” He himself, in proposing the original moratorium 
in June, 1931, had outlined all the facts that were necessary. 

Mr. Stimson, on November 23rd, handed to Sir Ronald 
Lindsay the official United States answer in the sense of Mr. 
Hoover’s statement just alluded to. The British Government, 
therefore, under the date December 1st wrote a Note to the 
United States again outlining the facts of which Mr. Hoover 
had declared himself to be ignorant. It was a long Note of 
nearly 6,000 words. Need one quote from it? It gave an excel- 
lent summary of the whole course of the financial phase of the 
war, of the world depression, its causes and its effects. The 
main facts have been reiterated in official pronouncements and 
reports, American and other, for two years past. One short 
passage, however, struck an unfamiliar note of political disillu- 
sion at the source. It is interesting, not because of its essential 
truth (for its truth is commonplace), but because it appears in 
a political sheet, written by a government: ‘‘ (7) These inter- 
Governmental debts are radically different from the commercial 
loans raised by foreign Governments on the markets for produc- 
tive purposes. Such commercial loans are normally self- 
liquidating. The market loans thus raised during the last 
hundred years have converted whole territories from desolate 
swamps or uninhabited plains to flourishing provinces teeming 
with human life and producing great additions to the real wealth 
of the world. Such productive loans directly afford the means 
whereby the borrowers can repay them with interest and at the 
same time become more prosperous. But Reparations and War 
Debts represent expenditure on destruction. Fertile fields were 
rendered barren and populous cities a shattered ruin. Such 
expenditure, instead of producing a slow and steady accumula- 
tion of wealth, destroys in a few hours the stored-up riches of 
the past. Like the shells on which they were largely spent, 
these loans were blown to pieces. They have produced nothing 
to repay them, and they have left behind nothing but fresh 
complications and perplexities.’? The whole document consti- 
tutes an eloquent condemnation of the politicians of our time. 
Ipsissimi dixerunt. 

ae he only two passages in the Note which referred to future 
contingencies, and not to established fact, dealt respectively 
with the question of the trade balance and of the method of 
transfer. They read thus: “‘ (20) If, therefore, War Debt 
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payments had to be resumed, it is apparent that the exchange 
position of this country would need to be strengthened by a 
reduction of the very heavy adverse balance of visible trade 
between the United Kingdom and the United States of America, 
which amounted to £78 millions in 1931. In present circum- 
stances this could be done only by adopting measures which 
would further restrict British purchase of American goods. The 
United Kingdom has, up to the present, generally been the best 
customer of the United States, and the result of such restrictions 
would inevitably be to reduce specially the market in the United 
Kingdom for American farm products. To the extent, there- 
fore, that payments were resumed to the United States Trea- 
sury, a definite and unfavourable reaction must follow to the 
United States producer .. .”’; and “ (25) . . . The only remain- 
ing alternative would be payment in gold. Such a method of 
payment would involve the sacrifice of a considerable part of the 
gold reserves of the Bank of England which are widely regarded 
as no more than sufficient for the responsibilities of London as 
a financial centre.”’ 

The Note ended with a patient plea for postponement in the 
interests of ‘‘ the revival of world prosperity.’’ It might have 
quoted, but did not, Mr. Hoover’s own statement of October 
1931: ‘‘ The duty of statesmen is to neglect no means of prac- 
tical co-operation for the common good. ‘This is particularly 
important at the moment, when the world awaits a lead which 
will help it to surmount the present depression, which has hit 
so many homes hard.’’ 

The French answer to Washington, dated December 2nd, had 
a certain dramatic interest because no conceivable ‘‘ debtors’ 
bloc ’’? could produce a parallel argument. France was on the 
side of the victors of the Great War. Great Britain was in effect 
on the side of the losers. The French Note, therefore, was akin 
to the British only in so far as it placed the argument on the 
ground of the world depression ; but it quoted with some force 
the precedent of the French Government’s remission of the 
German debt: ‘‘ France, acting in the interests of the economic 
recovery of the world, thereby renounced a net annual surplus 
after her war debts were paid, in the neighbourhood of 

$85,000,000.”’ 
~ Tt would be interesting, and not mischievous—for the dis- 
illusion about the war and its consequences is complete—to 
compare the former arguments made by Germany to France 
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with the present arguments made by France to the United 
States, and the former French answers to Germany with the 
present American answers to France. On November 2oth, 1931, 
the German Government argued: ‘‘ Germany’s exchange and 
economic life might be seriously endangered by the transfer in 
part or in full of the postponable portion of the annuities.” 
On November 26th, 1931, M. Laval in the French Chamber 
declared: ‘‘ We will accept no reduction of what is due to us 
except in such measure as equivalent reductions are granted to 
us.’ On December 2nd, 1932, the French Government, in its 
Note to the United States, stated: ‘‘ The French Government 
cannot believe that the American people will find in the long 
run that it is to its interest to insist upon the execution of an 
undertaking the strict adherence to which would result in creat- 
ing further chaos and misery in the world, since the transfer of 
sums without corresponding equivalent in the exchange of 
commodities can only serve to upset international relations still 
more profoundly.’”? The United States Government on 
December 9th answered the French Government thus: “o ... 
the sum involved in this case and the transfer thereof would 
hardly seem to my Government to be of disturbing weight or 
difficulty in respect to world economy or the re-establishment 
of prosperity. Maintenance of these agreements in their opera- 
tion pending due opportunity for analysis of all matters bear- 
ing upon your request for revision and its consideration by 
the American Congress and people still appears to us to out- 
weigh any reasons presented for a delay.”’ 

The next step taken in this perverse chapter of history was 
the reading by Mr. Hoover at noon on December 6th of his 
message to Congress “ on the state of the Union.’’ Its essential 
recommendation was that all nations should co-operate, except 
in the matter of the debt owed to the United States. The three 
relevant passages ran “‘. . . immediate action in vigorous and 
whole-souled co-operation with other Governments in the econo- 
mic field . . . we do not approve of the suspension of the 
December 15th payments . . . solutions cannot be attained except 
by honest friendship, by adherence to agreements entered upon 
until mutually revised, and by co-operation among nations in a 
determination to find solutions which will be mutually bene- 
ficial. 

There followed on December 9th the United States official 
answers, signed by Mr. Stimson, to the British Note of 
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December ist and to the French Note of December 2nd. Their 
essential passages were identical, and simply demanded pay- 
ment on December 15th. On December 11th, therefore, Sir 
Ronald Lindsay conveyed to Mr. Stimson a new Note embody- 
ing the British Government’s decision to meet the December 
15th payment, in gold, but as a provisional measure pending 
the general conference for a final solution. The salient sentences 
were these: ‘‘ His Majesty’s Government observe that the 
United States Government recognise the difficulties of effecting 
transfer ; but they remain convinced that no solution other than 
suspension would obviate these difficulties . . . the system of 
inter-governmental payments in respect of War Debts as it 
existed prior to President Hoover’s initiative on June 2oth, 
1931, cannot be revived without disaster. Since it is agreed 
that the whole subject should be examined between the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom this fundamental 
point need not be further stressed here. 5. In the view of His 
Majesty’s Government, therefore, the payment to be made on 
December 15th, is not to be regarded as a resumption of the 
annual payments contemplated by the existing Agreement. It 
is made because there has not been time for the discussion with 
regard to that Agreement to take place, and because the United 
States Government have stated that in their opinion such a pay- 
ment would greatly increase the prospects of a satisfactory 
approach to the whole question. 6. His Majesty’s Government 
propose accordingly to treat the payment on December 15th as 
a capital payment of which account should be taken in any final 
settlement; and they are making arrangements to effect this 
payment in gold as being in the circumstances the least preju- 
dicial of the methods open to them. 7. This procedure must 
obviously be exceptional and abnormal; .. .’? The Note ended 
by urging the necessity of a final understanding before June 
15th next ‘‘ to obviate the risk of a general breakdown of exist- 
ing inter-governmental agreements.”’ 

Promptly, on the same day, Mr. Stimson handed to Sir 
Ronald Lindsay in Washington the answer of the United 
States refusing to allow the payment to be regarded as a pro- 
visional measure: ‘‘ .. . acceptance by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of funds tendered in payment of the instalment can- 
not constitute approval of or agreement with any condition or 
declaration of policy inconsistent with the terms of the agree- 
ment. ‘he sum so received must be credited to principal and 
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interest, as provided therein . . . great importance is attached 
by our Government and people to the maintenance of the 
original debt agreement in force, and a satisfactory approach to 
the whole question would be greatly increased by the pursuance 
of such a policy.” 

The British payment was duly made on December 15th in the 
absurd circumstance that the British Government insisted on 
regarding it as abnormal and the United States Government 
insisted on regarding it as normal. The Great War had ended 
in farce. 

After December 15th, 1932, interest centred on the more con- 
structive opportunity to be provided by the World Financial 
and Economic Conference, although a certain measure of 
cynicism about that conference was bound to result from the 
events that had gone before. He would be a bold man who 
took much for granted. Before November 23rd most realistic 
people took it for granted that the debt payments were a matter 
of history. Those people were to a large extent justified by the 
fact that America’s attempt to enforce payment produced so 
earth-shaking an emergency as to make any further payment 
remotely unlikely. 

If one assumes that the world conference, already arranged 
except for the date, will take place, what chance is there of its 
being more businesslike than the Genoa Conference of 1922? 
Already seven months have passed since the United States 
Government accepted the British proposal that such a confer- 
ence be held (May 31st, 1932); and the proposal itself was due 
to the insistent urgency with which the various expert bodies, 
in particular the ‘‘ Wiggin’? Committee of August 1931 and 
the “‘ Layton’? Committee of December 1931, had begged the 
Governments of the world “ to permit of no delay in coming to 
decisions which will bring an amelioration of this grave crisis 
which weighs so heavily on all alike.’ As a study in 
“urgency ’’ this matter of the world conference is an entertain- 
ing spectacle. From August 1931 to December 1932 was a delay 
of sixteen months: and at the end of that delay it could not 
be foretold when, if ever, the conference really would meet. 

The detailed agenda of the conference was prescribed by 
Annexe V of the Lausanne Convention (July oth, 1932). But 
the agenda thus prescribed omitted the most important items 
of the business in hand, namely war debts and tariffs, out of 
deference to the international réle played by the United States 
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Congress. Has the emergency of December 1932 helped to 
clear the prospect? On November 23rd, 1932, Mr. Hoover 
declared that ‘‘ the World Economic Conference will convene 
in a few months to deal with matters of the deepest import 
to the economic recovery of the world and of ourselves as well.’’ 
The estimate “‘ a few months ”? betrayed a somewhat large and 
leisurely outlook. In his message to Congress (December 6th) 
he stated: ‘‘ We are participating in the formulation of the 
World Economic Conference, successful results from which 
would contribute much to an advance in agricultural prices, 
employment and business.’? The British Note of December 
12th, 1932, urged the convening of the conference ‘‘ before 
June r5th next.’’ In his answer of the same day Mr. Stimson 
wrote: “‘In your first Note of November 13th you asked for 
an exchange of views at the earliest possible moment in respect 
to the régime of inter-Governmental financial obligations, and 
in your second Note you welcomed the expression of our 
willingness to facilitate such discussions, and referred to the 
desirability of close examination between our Governments of 
the whole subject in preparation for the International Economic 
Conference. My last Note of December 8th replied that the 
President of the United States was prepared, through whatever 
agency may seem appropriate in co-operation with your 
Government to survey the entire situation in which the debt 
of the British Government to the United States necessarily 
plays a part, and to consider what means may be taken to bring 
about the restoration of stable currencies and exchange, the 
revival of trade and the recovery of prices.’ 

Whether the conference meets or not, whether it does any 
business or not, this monstrosity of the Great War is now 
clearly at an end. No political force can longer keep it going. 
No more political debt payments will be made. If the 
politicians of the world cannot agree to lower tariffs and thus 


‘to remove a gigantic barrier to trade; if the United States and 


France cannot agree to unloosen their hoards of gold which 
make the working of the gold standard impossible: then the 
wit of man and his innate resource for acclimatising himself 
to any conditions will force him to resume his normal work in 
spite of the politicians and their tarifis and without the help 


of the gold standard; and experience suggests that he will 
succeed in doing so. GEORGE GLASGOW. 


December 15th, 1932. 
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LORD OXFORDS2Eir Ee 
Bs memorable biography of Lord Oxford has by this 


time found many readers, and some, it may be, who in 

his life-time were tempted to belittle or misjudge him, 
have had an ample opportunity of reconsidering their view. 
Mr. Cyril Asquith’s picture of his father, of the hard struggles 
which went before achievement, of the brilliant family which 
grew up about him, of the tender and humorous intimacies of 
his home life, is a triumph of fine and discriminating portraiture. 
Mr. Spender’s invaluable record of the part Lord Oxford played 
in recent history is marked, as it was sure to be, by a knowledge, 
fidelity and fairness which few will find it possible to deny. 

H. H. Asquith learned in boyhood the lessons of self- 
discipline and perseverance. From the days of his first board- 
ing-school, where he liked neither masters nor boys, to the days 
under Dr. Abbott at the City of London, where he developed 
into a scholar ‘‘ of remarkable promise’ and a boy-debater 
‘“ without a peer,’’ from the scholarship at Balliol won at seven- 
teen to the Fellowship which followed five years later, after 
classical triumphs which only just failed to include the Hertford 
and the Ireland—failures which his “‘ posterity ’’ made good— 
he marched quietly from success. to success. He was never 
perhaps more than a lukewarm student of philosophy. He had 
a stronger taste for language and for literature, for everything 
that is signified by style. But his strongest interest already 
was in politics : at Oxford the Union was the battlefield he loved. 

Cool, fearless, scornful, challenging, always ready, and 
practically always at his best, he was an almost invulnerable 
debater, and left on all who heard him an impression of 
commanding power. 

The Oxford successes were followed by some years of obscurity 
and of disheartening effort at the Bar. The young Yorkshire- 
man had no interest, no private means at first to help him, no 
taste for cultivating patrons. He worked untiringly, lived 
frugally, eked out scanty earnings by lecturing and writing, 
saved himself from bitterness by the consolations of a very happy 
life at home. Of his first wife he wrote to Mrs. Horner—his 
best letters were almost always reserved for women—in words 
of deep tenderness which only his love-letters show. 


She was an angel from Heaven, and God took her back 


ne this noisy world with unstained feet and an unspotted 
Cartas ts, 
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I was only eighteen when I fell in love with her, and we 
married when we were little more than boy and girl. In 
the cant phrase our marriage was a “ great success ’’; from 
first to last it was never troubled by any kind of sorrow or 
dissension; and when the sun went down it was in an 

4, unclouded sky. 


It was not till 1883, seven years after his call, that his chance 
at the Bar came. R. S. Wright, for whom he was devilling, 
employed him to draw up a memorandum on the history of 
the Parliamentary Oath, to help Mr. Gladstone with the 
Affirmation Bill. Sir Henry James, who had asked for the 
memorandum, recognised the quality of the work, and became 
both an admirer and a friend. Within ten years the struggling 
barrister had not only found a place among the leaders of the 
Bar. He was also among the leading spirits of the Cabinet 
and the most successful Home Secretary whom his contem- 
poraries could recall. 

There is something irresistibly attractive about the picture 
of these early years. Asquith was sometimes accused as a young 
man of being self-sufficient and ‘‘ standoffish.’”’ ‘There may have 
been in his self-confidence a touch of intellectual contempt. 
Some who wished to be his friends found even later a hard shell 
which it was difficult to penetrate. He was ‘‘ hedged in and 
hampered,’’ he once admitted, by a reserve due in part to 
shyness and in part perhaps to vanity. As time passed and 
success came he put off some of this defensive armour. He 
mellowed and softened in his dealings, not with those he loved 
—for there there was gentleness always—but with mankind at 
large. For a few, a very few perhaps, he felt a moving tender- 
ness which expressed itself in words like these. 

I will do what you counselled in the train to-day. I am 
not going to haunt and overshadow your life. You shall 
have the overruling voice. But until you speak it, you are 
mine—to love, to live for, to worship, to enthrone, with a 
loyalty that nothing can shake. After all, we have lived 
together through the best moments of both our lives, and 
neither angels nor principalities nor powers—neither ambition, 
nor life, nor death itself shali separate me from the best that 
I have known or can hope for. 


But he retained always a reserve which could be frigid, and 
which chilled overtures from those whom he had little reason 
to respect. He could never, said Charles Russell, ‘‘ play down 
to a jury.’? And in critical days he would not ‘‘ play down 
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to representatives of Press opinion, whom lesser politicians 
spared no pains to woo. But, shyness apart, he had for 
those to whom he could reveal himself, not only tenderness 
but robust powers of whimsicality and fun. He had a powerful 
memory. Facts of small importance, like the names of Derby 
winners, stuck like burrs to his “‘ agglutinative ’’ mind. His 
‘reluctant ommiscience ’’? sometimes could not forget. His 
bridge was shameless. His golf was full of guile : conversational 
interchanges with dives into the classics enlivened the austere 
routine of play. When he relaxed, and he was glad to do so 
sometimes in a life of arduous and unceasing work, he could 
show a ‘‘ repugnance to mental exertion ”’ which baffled some 
who counted on an intellectual display. 

Few statesmen of the nineteenth century won so quickly or 
completely the ear of the House of Commons. His maiden 
speech placed an unknown barrister of thirty-four at once among 
the men who counted in Parliament. His handling of difficult 
questions at the Home Office five or six years later was a 
masterly performance, one of the greatest assets of the Govern- 
ment of the day. Asquith was born a House of Commons man. 
He never lost his mastery of that Assembly, even if his mastery 
of a popular audience declined. In speaking in the House, 
whether prepared or unprepared, whether in debate or in 
exposition, whether unfolding a Bill, expounding a policy, 
demolishing an opponent or commemorating a friend, he was, 
as they had found him at the Oxford Union, practically always 
at his best, perfect in phrasing, terse yet elaborate and ample, 
cogent, stately, humorous, ironical, what he wished. His 
advance to political power was very rapid. Chance ordained that 
competitors should fall away. Mr. Gladstone left the scene: 
the sardonic pictures sometimes drawn of his parting with his 
last Cabinet must not be accepted as authentic history. Rose- 
bery, Harcourt, Morley followed one another. The way to the 
first place opened. But Asquith’s acceptance of ‘‘C.B.’s ” 
leadership was perfectly sincere. In the trying differences which 
followed, ‘‘ C.B.’? never abandoned his faith in Asquith’s funda- 
mental loyalty and common sense. In office the two men quickly 
learned to trust each other. ‘“C.B.’s ” last words were a tribute 
ey wonderful”? colleague—‘‘ the greatest gentleman I ever 

The controversies over the Boer War raised a question which 
was to recur to Asquith’s critics and admirers at other stages 
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of his career. Did it occasionally happen that, with all his 
strength of intellect and character, he could be too sensitive to 
other men’s opinions, and could be induced to yield his better 
judgment to the pressure of friends or of events? To some 
close students of his speeches just before the Boer War it seemed 
that he allowed the influence of friends like Milner, Grey and 
Haldane to alter his opinions. The view may be wrong. But 
other incidents also, such as his action on the Trade Disputes 
Bill of 1906, or the parting with Lord Haldane in 1915, or the 
appointment of Mr. Lloyd George to the War Office a year later, 
or the patient if half-contemptuous willingness to negotiate with 
the cabal which drove him from power, suggest a doubt whether 
he would always fight for his own opinion if assailed by pressure 
which it was difficult to resist. One thing is certain; he would 
never fight for his own hand. It is not easy to say how far a 
statesman in critical days, and especially in war-time, should 
be willing to acquiesce in decisions of which his judgment dis- 
approves, for the sake of unity and peace. But if once the view 
gains ground that he may be induced to do so, opponents who 
are neither patient nor considerate will not fail to see that the 
pressure is applied. 

Asquith’s great gifts as a statesman, his grasp, his tolerance, 
his patient perseverance, his remarkable power of winning 
critical or undecided colleagues to the acceptance of his views, 
were shown at their best in the controversy over the Parliament 
Bill. Feeling ran high. One extreme section of opponents was 
determined at all costs to defy the Government. ‘The Kaiser, 
visiting England, reported to his Chancellor that the outlook 
was ‘‘ black’? and the Government ‘‘ thoroughly hated.’’ But 
Asquith went steadily on. He kept his colleagues to the main 
issue, the assertion of the predominance of the House of 
Commons in the State. He reserved for subsequent consideration 
all proposals to change the composition of the House of Lords. 

It is no answer to our demand for an immediate and 
effectual removal of the obstacle that blocks the road of 
progress, to say that, in course of time, it may be found 
possible to evolve a Second Chamber, better fitted than the 
House of Lords to exercise the true functions of such a 
body. I have always hoped and thought that it would. But 
I have got to deal—you have got to deal—the country has 
got to deal—with things here and now. 

In the years which immediately followed, in the fierce struggle 
over Home Rule or in the middle of the war, it was obvious that 
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House of Lords reform could not be attempted: and Asquith’s 
determination to take time to consider it has been amply justified 
by the visible reluctance of every Government to undertake it 
since. He was attacked at the time with great bitterness, for he 
was in fact emancipating democracy, destroying the last sure 
bulwark of Tory ascendancy in this country. But he carried 
through a difficult project with a firmness and sagacity before 
which all obstacles finally gave way. 

Whether the same deliberate wisdom marked the Govern- 
ment’s action on the Irish problem in 1912-13, is more open 
to question. Of Asquith’s own tenacity and moderation during 
that difficult crisis there can be no doubt. His defence of the 
Government’s refusal to deal firmly with the leaders of potential 
rebellion in Ulster is reproduced by Mr. Spender, and no one 
will deny the weight of the arguments adduced. But the fact 
remains that no Government can safely allow itself to be defied, 
and that the immunity given to the politicians who incited Ulster 
to prepare for civil war was a direct encouragement to revolu- 
tionary counsels in the South. Yet it is probable that, had the 
European war not intervened, Asquith’s strong and patient 
common sense would have succeeded in narrowing down the 
Ulster issue to a point on which it would have proved almost 
impossible for thinking men to fight. 

To the great part played by Asquith in the war the biography 
does full justice. It is needless now to dwell upon details : but in 
forming a judgment certain points stand out. It was Asquith whose 
sincerity and resolution brought into the war a united Government 
and a united people. Probably no other leader could have done that. 
It was Asquith who called Lord Kitchener to the War Office and 
supported him steadily in difficulties and disappointments, though 
well aware of that great soldier’s limitations. Had he acted 
otherwise no one would have attacked him more bitterly than 
the Press critics who afterwards attacked Kitchener instead. 
It was Asquith who, without censuring the devoted efforts of 
the War Office, put the manufacture of munitions into civilian 
hands—an opportunity which Mr. Lloyd George turned to such 


good account—and who laboured incessantly to remove the 
friction which ensued. 


Whatever could be done by suasion, admonition, and 
unceasing efforts to compose quarrels he did, and with a 


complete impartiality which left him without the gratitude 
of any of the parties. 
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It was Asquith who, in the grave crisis at the end of August 
1914, sent Kitchener abroad at a moment’s notice to prevent 
Sir John French from retreating beyond the Seine, and who 
never failed to soothe and praise, indeed to over-praise, the 
General who was so quick to join in attacks upon him. It was 
Asquith who secured, as no other Minister could have, general 
consent for compulsory service in May 1916. It was Asquith 
who, by his strong backing of Sir Edward Grey on the vexed 
question of contraband, maintained the friendly understanding 
with America without which the United States would never have 
joined us in the war. It was Asquith who for two years and 
more bore the chief brunt of every misadventure, of the mistakes 
of Generals, of the failures of Allies, labouring always to draw 
the best results from halting and bewildered counsels, and to 
prevent the soldiers from suffering for the perplexities of the 
politicians at home. He was convinced by naval and military 
experts that the expedition to the Dardanelles ought to be 
attempted. But with that exception he was a Westerner: he 
never wavered in his belief that the issue would be decided on 
the Western front. ‘‘ He never had the slightest belief in 
ingenious paper schemes for winning the war by transferring 
the British army from the West to the East.’’ Mesopotamia 
he thought an undesirable entanglement. To the Salonica 
expedition he only consented ‘‘as a lesser evil than quarrelling 
with the French.” 

What did the nation gain by the change of Government at 
the end of 1916? It gained the cessation of political intrigues 
and the silencing of newspaper attacks. Asquith would never 
use those methods against opponents, still less against col- 
leagues. It gained a great appearance of activity and probably 
some genuine vigour. As Mr. Bonar Law said, “‘in war it 
is necessary not only to be active but to seem active.’? Asquith 
did not realise the value of effective self-advertisement, of a 
spectacular initiative, in times of popular depression. It gained 
one signal triumph, the defeat of the German submarines. But 
is there any ground for thinking that the methods which secured 
that triumph, suggested by Sir Maurice Hankey, would not have 
been as effectually adopted had Asquith remained at the head 
of affairs? It gained, we are told, a “‘ change in the direction 
of the war.’? But the chief features of that change upon the 
Western front were the unhappy attempt to put the British army 
under the control of General Nivelle, the long and costly offen- 
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sive at Paschendaele, the Prime Minister’s unconcealed distrust 
of the Commander whom he still kept at the head of the British 
army, and his refusal to supply him with the reinforcements 
which he desperately needed to face the terrible German 
onslaught in the spring of r9r8. The nation gained, it may be 
added, by the change of Government, the Treaty of Versailles 
—in negotiating which men of the stamp of Asquith were not 
allowed to share—the Khaki Election of 1918, and the Coalition 
Cabinet which lasted until 1922. It gained also, if it be a gain, 
the destruction of the Liberal Party. 

It is clear from Mr. Spender’s pages that it is difficult if not 
impossible to justify the methods by which Asquith was driven 
from power. ‘Those chiefly responsible were Mr. Lloyd George 
and Sir Edward Carson, Lord Northcliffe and Mr. Bonar Law. 
But the story leaves the impression that Mr. Bonar Law, always 
sensitive about his position in the Conservative Party, was led 
on by men who knew what they wanted far more clearly than 
he, and was to some extent the victim of actions of which he 
may have been partially ashamed. On November 24th he was 
still, it seems, convinced that Mr. Lloyd George’s plans ‘“‘ boiled 
down to one simple proposal to put Asquith out and to put 
himself in.’ Three days later, when he divulged the plans of 
the cabal to his Conservative colleagues, he found them resolved 
not to accept proposals which they regarded as “‘ simply a scheme 
for the further aggrandisement of Lloyd George ”’ or a dictator- 
ship “‘ with Lloyd George as dictator.’? But even Mr. Spender 
does not succeed in making clear the processes of thought by 
which the Conservative members of the Government were 
brought to accept Mr. Lloyd George, whom they distrusted, in 
place of Asquith, whom they trusted still: and Lord Curzon’s 
letters printed here are among the most mysterious episodes in 
a problem which has not been freed from mystery yet. ‘The 
one thing evident is that a tactician of exceptional activity and 
astuteness succeeded in exploiting with consummate skill the 
depression in the minds of the public, the vendetta which some 
newspapers had undertaken, and the personal weaknesses of 
certain politicians. Within a few days not only Mr. Bonar 
Law, but Lord Curzon, who was describing Mr. Lloyd George 
as ““a merely destructive and disloyal force,’”? and Mr. Balfour, 
whom Mr. Lloyd George was suspected of wishing to get rid 
of “‘ at any cost,” found themselves compelled by pistols at their 
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head, if we may adopt Mr. Balfour’s curious metaphor, to accept 
office at the new Prime Minister’s hands. 


How the war was to be conducted, what changes Mr. 
Lloyd George proposed to make, and what were the grounds 
of his differences with Sir William Robertson and the General 
Staff which formed a large part of his discontent, were 
questions which no one seems to have asked. 


There is little doubt that most of the chief actors acted chiefly 
from public motives. But when all allowances are made, it is 
an unrefreshing tale. 

Asquith lived down the unfair attacks made on him. No 
critics denied the uncomplaining dignity, the restraint and 
magnanimity which marked his closing years. He was by no 
means the only victim of the false and hasty judgments of the 
war: and he was not wrong in thinking that his countrymen 
would do him justice in the end. 

As time passes, his detractors fall into the background, 
and his figure is seen in massive outline embodying the 
qualities which Englishmen most like to think of as their 


own, fortitude, dignity, honesty, generosity, the equal mind 
in arduous affairs. 


Those who followed him, and knew him better than detractors, 
may be content to leave him with that tribute, confident that 
posterity will say it was deserved. 

CHARLES MALLET. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF: THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEM. 
I os Catto the recent report of the Royal Commission 


on Unemployment Insurance, important legislation is due 

early in 1933. Unemployment now afflicts every industrial 
community in the world, but not one of them has yet 
solved the problem of how to deal with its unemployed citizens. 
If a man will not work we think we know how to deal with him, 
but if he is willing and capable yet unable to find work, he fits 
in neither with our social nor with our industrial scale of values. 
Moreover, the workless man is of many kinds. If we treat all 
unemployment as a moral or personal problem, which was the 
way of the nineteenth century, we are too harsh. The social 
conscience rebels. If we treat it as a problem of economic 
fluctuations and provide an honourable maintenance at fixed rates 
as the legal right of all unemployed persons, it turns out after 
all to be, at least in part, a problem of personal quality or even 
of malingering. Questions of will, intention and personality 
cannot safely be excluded. 

It was by the second of these two methods that, for exactly 
eleven years up to November 1931, we in Great Britain strove 
to meet the onset of continuous mass unemployment. Our 
Governments, hoping year after year that the demand for labour 
was about to revive, mixed a measure of national relief with 
the unemployment insurance scheme and meted out approxi- 
mately equal rights to the non-contributor and to the contributor. 
Practically anyone who had ever worked in an insured trade 
could draw full benefits as a legal right for an unlimited time. 
Contractual insurance was nearly submerged in the process. By 
1930 it was clear that, however good our intentions, our methods 
were too wholesale and undiscriminating. Abuses of the relaxed 
benefit rules were conspicuous, and the financial burden was 
bringing us to the verge of bankruptcy. The trouble was how to 
disentangle insurance from relief? What could be the nature 
of a supplementary scheme? ‘True, there was the Poor Law. 
That still remained the basis of our policy and a residue of the 
unemployed received aid from it. But those critics who said: 
Restore your benefit rules and leave a much larger balance of 
the unemployed to apply, if they need, to the Public Assistance 
Committees, asked too much of politicians of all parties. The 
public fear of the nineteenth-century Poor Law and the pinch 
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of local finances stood like a lion in the path. F ailing that, there 
was no acceptable universal, non-cuntributory service of relief 
as a foundation on which a limited liability scheme of unemploy- 
ment insurance could rest. Yet without such a basis, the great 
British experiment in national unemployment insurance seemed 
doomed to collapse. But how to set about the task? Was a 
wholly new national service, part social and part industrial, to 
be interposed between insurance and the local Poor Law? Or 
could the practices of the Poor Law as regards able-bodied relief 
be reformed, thus enabling it to fill the rdle? Pitfalls of finance 
and unpopularity opened before both policies, so it was not 
surprising that neither Ministers nor their advisers fancied the 
task. And as for the local authorities, they were only just 
beginning to digest the heavy meal of reforms served to them 
by the Local Government Act of 1929, including the taking over 
of the Poor Law from the defunct Boards of Guardians. 

Such was the not very heartening scene confronting the Royal 
Commission when, in December 1930, the Labour Government 
appointed it to find a way out of the deadlock. In their terms of 
reference the Commissioners were told to recommend, first, how 
the bankrupt insurance scheme could best become self-support- 
ing and, second, what arrangements could be made for the relief 
of the unemployed outside insurance. Then, shortly after their 
appointment, they were asked to concentrate on the financial 
issue, first and foremost. ‘The Commissioners did their best, 
and in June 1931 their Interim Report gave the Government a 
new line. The legal right to benefit was to be sharply curtailed 
and relief, subject to a Means Test, was to be given to the insured 
persons who failed to qualify for benefit and were in need. At 
first these proposals were cold-shouldered. The Labour Govern- 
ment could stomach no more than a mild attack upon certain 
kinds of anomalies in the benefit rules. But the first act of the 
National Government was to frame Orders in Council which 
adopted the main features of the plan put forward by the 
Majority of the Commission. Contributions were raised and 
benefits were lowered. The crucial point, however, was that the 
minimum contribution test of thirty stamps in the preceding two 
years was for the first time actually enforced, and the maximum 
duration of benefit was cut down to six months in a year. Adult 
claimants, who could not satisfy these conditions, could obtain 
a new form of State relief called Transitional Payments, pro- 
vided that they first satisfied the local Public Assistance Com- 
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mittees that they were in need. Hence the famous Means Vest: 
Uninsured applicants and insured persons who failed to satisfy 
the usual fixed rules for benefit were ineligible for this form of 
assistance. They were still left to the Poor Law. 

Ever since November 12th, 1931, there has been this triple 
scheme of relief. Benefit at fixed rates, Transitional Payments 
and ordinary Public Assistance (Poor Relief). Something over 
1,200,000 unemployed men, women and juveniles still draw 
weekly benefit as a right, but about 1,000,000 others (nearly 
all men) fall into the second category. Only a few come to the 
Poor Law. The Means Test, in its first year of operation and 
allowing for the extra cost of administration, seems to have 
saved the Exchequer about £16,000,000. 

The Royal Commission, therefore, had the advantage of watch- 
ing the working of this tentative experiment while they con- 
sidered the terms of their final report. What is their verdict? 
In broad outline they find it good. ‘They would like to give 
permanence to the plan of a ‘“‘ three tier’’ scheme, but they 
want to readjust the status of the Local Authorities in the 
‘“ second tier,’’ and bring them under somewhat closer control. 
That may sound simple but, in truth, it involves a major trans- 
formation in local administration. In the first place there is 
to be a new statutory Committee, called the Unemployment 
Assistance Committee, separate from the Public Assistance Com- 
mittee, but using the same home records, the same staff and 
largely the same technique. This, at the outset, is certain to be 
resisted by local authorities. ‘Then there is to be a transfer, 
from the Poor Law to the new service, of all able-bodied appli- 
cants, except those who would be disallowed on such grounds as 
““ Not unable to obtain employment,’ ‘‘ Failure to Register,” 
Trade Dispute cases, etc. No longer is the ‘‘ second tier”? of 
the system to be confined, as it is to-day, to insured persons. 
In future, agricultural workers, small shopkeepers, private 
domestic servants and salaried clerks, who have been above the 
income limit for insurance, will all be eligible, if they can satisfy 
the test of unemployment and the somewhat mitigated Means 
Test. As a condition of relief, training or occupation may be 
insisted on. This leads to the question of the scale of relief. Here 
the Commissioners are vague. They think that the standard 
might vary according to local conditions and the general level of 
national prosperity. They would like to keep below benefit rates 
to preserve the prestige of the insurance scheme, but with those 
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rates as low as they are to-day the ideal is probably unattainable. 
This is an old difficulty. Flat rate insurance benefits, even with a 
scale of dependent’s allowances, are no measure of need. But 
there is a partial remedy in the present case, which the Majority 
lost a good opportunity of urging. During the last year evidence 
has accumulated that the ro per cent. cut made in benefit was 
too undiscriminating. Where there is no other income many 
unemployed families, particularly the children, are not properly 
nourished. ‘The Means Test does not touch them, but the low 
maximum of payments is a real hardship and they go only with 
reluctance to the Public Assistance Committee for supplementary 
poor relief. he wise course for the Government to take in their 
impending legislation is to add, not merely a net gain of 3d., 
as the Commission suggest, but at least 1s. on the allowance 
for the first child. The cost would be surprisingly low ; little 
more than £500,000 a year on the present register. 

The Commissioners were in deep water when they came to the 
question of finance. They saw the need for giving to local authori- 
ties some share of financial responsibility, but they also knew how 
overburdened were the rates in many areas. In the end they make 
a new suggestion which seems attractive enough. Each area is to 
bear the prime cost of its own Unemployment Assistance service 
up to the amount of a 4d. rate. The Exchequer would pay the bal- 
ance, estimated at over £50,000,000, in accordance with local needs. 
Thus there would be a kind of Needs Test for local government. 
Under it comfortable areas like Bournemouth would probably 
get nothing from the State. Sheffield, on the other hand, might 
even save money, if the amount it is now spending on able-bodied 
poor relief (which is to be merged in the new service) already 
exceeds a 4d. rate. What would then happen to Sheffield’s sense 
of financial responsibility is not discussed, but, clearly, this is 
where the firm hand of the Ministry of Labour would come in; 
for it is that Department, not the Ministry of Health, which is to 
control the two hundred local authorities in their operation of 
the new service. And the Ministry, be it noted, is to have the 
advice and support of an independent Commission, which is to 
hold a watching brief over everyone. 

Such is the considered answer of the Majority Commissioners 
to the most perplexing question set them by the Government. 
Their plan has its strengths and its weaknesses. Its strong 
point is that, while it preserves national control corresponding to 
the industrial side of the problem, it puts monetary relief in 
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its proper place—that is in line with the local services for Sick- 
ness, Education, Housing and Public Assistance. The ideal of 
the co-operation of all or any of these services in a constructive 
attack upon Poverty is made practical politics. But note the differ- 
ence of status! In treating unemployment there must be a 
central authority wielding special powers to secure reasonable 
uniformity both of payments and of treatment (training, occupa- 
tion, etc.). Much the same might, of course, be said of Public 
Assistance or Public Health. Indeed local government, in 
general, has been left too free to make or mar its opportunities of 
social betterment. There are many signs that the doctrine of local 
self-determination is wearing a little thin. What is surely needed 
for the future is a real partnership, a closer identity of aim, 
between the national and local authorities responsible for our vital 
social administration. The financial power may have to be mainly 
national, as it would be in the Commission’s scheme, but that 
should not be inconsistent with a reasonable exercise of discretion 
and self-government by the local body. Thus we stand to-day at a 
critical point. If the next step in the evolution of our unemploy- 
ment relief policy is taken with some vision of the wider issues at 
stake, we may find that we have discovered a new technique, 
by means of which the quality of all our local social administra- 
tion may be brought up to the twentieth century standards. 

But there are rival policies in the field. One of them is the 
demand of the T.U.C. General Council (more or less endorsed by 
the two Minority Commissioners) for a national scheme of 
“Doles without question,’’ to take the place of both insurance 
and relief. The Ministry of Labour would take sole charge; 
there would be no need of co-operation with the local authorities. 
Then there is talk of a scheme for Permanent Statutory Commis- 
sioners with executive power and £60,000,000 a year to spend. 
They would take over part of the Poor Law as well as the new 
Unemployment Assistance. This idea belongs to the same class 
as that of the T.U.C., though its sponsors would hate to think 
so. Both schemes are based on an impatience with the frailties of 
local government, and the latter is intended to take all relief for 
ever out of the reach of elected bodies. The irremovable Commis- 
sioners might, or might not, avoid the extremes of extravagance or 
heartlessness, but, in either case, is it conceivable that in these 
days a discretionary service, which must be the mainstay of so 
many millions of citizens, could long be kept out of politics? No 
government could hope to divest itself of responsibility by these 
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means. There is, however, the still stronger objection to both 
those projects : they would cut across the whole plan of British 
social administration. Contributory insurances are, of course, 
in a class apart. They can be nationally administered. But surely 
all our experience proves that services dealing with the home and 
making discretionary payments must be local. In this century, 
moreover, we have succeeded in abolishing the ad hoc bodies for 
the administration of Education and the Poor Law and in lining 
them up with the Public Health services, etc., under one local 
authority. Are we now to split off one service, the discretionary 
relief of the able-bodied men, and put that under a national 
authority? If that is to be our permanent scheme, where is 
centralisation to end? 

In principle, the plan of the Royal Commission is more far- 
sighted. It provides for the right allocation of responsibilities to 
central and local government. The national authority will take 
care of a man’s industrial needs, the local authority, of his social 
needs. True, the adoption of this method may call for time and 
patience and be not less expensive than the short cuts advocated 
in other quarters, but we have had enough of emergency im- 
provisation for dealing with unemployment in the last ten years. 
The time has come to set about the task of permanently adapting 
our social services to meet the new twentieth-century conditions. 

The weakness of the Majority Commissioners’ plan lies in its 
elaboration of committees. They ask for three classes of statu- 
tory provision for unemployment, whereas, like the railway 
companies, they ought to have been content to drop the “‘ second 
class.’? On the map of British local government there is really 
no room for both an Unemployment Assistance and a Public 
Assistance Authority, both dealing with poverty due to lack of 
wage income. In actual practice many households would have to 
seek help of both local committees ; for many others it would be 
largely a matter of chance to which committee they were sent. 
There would have to be a common policy and a common use of 
staff and institutions—all of which seems to point to one statutory 
committee instead of two. "The dominant need is that, under 
central guidance, local authorities should acquire a new spirit 
of public assistance to equip them for their wider respon- 
sibilities. There must be new methods, including a range of 
classification and treatment which would correspond to a 
greatly increased variety of needs. Towards some types’ of 
applicants the Poor Law must still be severe ; there is no getting 
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away altogether from the “‘ stigma.’”? On the other hand the 
very name of Public Assistance shows that it should cover 
forms of maintenance which are constructive and in no sense 
deterrent. 

What of the central authority? The Ministry of Labour and 
the Ministry of Health would each be responsible for the guidance 
of their respective services of Unemployment Assistance and Poor 
Law. Clearly, however, if there is to be a combined and uniform 
local service, there should, in theory, be only one voice, not two, 
speaking with Ministerial unction from Whitehall. If this is not 
possible there must, at any rate, be a single national policy 
embodying the ancient wisdom of the Ministry of Health with the 
new knowledge and technique of the Ministry of Labour. 

Admittedly, there are still-many people who rebel against the 
whole idea of an enlarged Public Assistance service. Sentiment 
against the old Poor Law still runs strongly, even where it is not 
justified, as has been seen in a year’s working of the scheme of 
Transitional Payments. But that emergency scheme depends 
upon a loose and uneasy partnership between the Ministry of 
Labour and the Public Assistance Committees. It has not much 
in common with the present proposal. 

The argument of this article is that the rationalisation, refine- 
ment and extension of our basic social service is a fundamental 
need of our generation. Public Assistance, so reformed and 
supplemented by the industrial services of the Ministry of 
Labour and by a limited liability scheme of Unemployment 
Insurance, can meet all varieties of able-bodied need. The only 
alternative plan appears to be to invent a new national un- 
employment relief scheme, complete with means test and reliey- 
ing officers, but isolated from the existing local services. Which 
would be the more constructive policy? 

R. C. Davison, 


REDMOND AND HOME RULE. 


T was the view of a leading public man after ie fais 
Beaty had been made that nothing but the terrible episodes 

in which British rule in Ireland came to an end could have 
brought about a solution of the Irish problem. He argued that 
the Irish Nationalists would not have been induced to accept 
a settlement that left Ulster or part of Ulster out, unless the 
alternative had been violence on such a scale as to seem intoler- 
able even to a people hardened by long experience of conflict. 
The British people on the other hand were only reconciled to 
the creation of an autonomous Free State by their horror of the 
disgrace that they were suffering in the eyes of the world by 
their last desperate methods of government. When it was 
brought home to the mass of the British people what those 
methods were, and how Sir Hamar Greenwood’s Black and Tans 
were making the name of England a byword from one end of 
the world to the other, they were ready to make almost any 
concession in order to escape from this infamy. ‘Thus it was 
that a Government which contained Conservatives as well as 
Liberals gave its sanction to a treaty which went far beyond 
anything that Liberals had proposed in the ’eighties. 

As we look back over the history of the Irish problem this 
view seems extravagant. But the fact that it was held by a 
man who had been in public life between 1886 and 1921 gives 
an impression of the difficulties of the problem felt by men 
who were in the thick of them. The chief of those difficulties 
was the vehemence of the passion that was excited by a contro- 
versy in which religion, race, history, the methods of govern- 
ment on one side, of resistance on the other, all seemed to put 
two peoples in opposition to each other. When these problems 
came under discussion England and Ireland passed into a war 
fever. Anybody who turns back to the pages of The Times 
in the ’eighties will see that it was easier to obtain a tolerant 
hearing among the upper classes for a critic of the Government 
in the Great War than for an Irish politician or an English 
politician who sympathised with Ireland’s case in those years. 
Mr. Gwynn’ s biography gives a good illustration. Redmond, 
speaking in Manchester just after the Phoenix Park murders, 
expressed his horror of the assassination of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, but said nothing about Mr. Burke. This caused 
some comment. Redmond wrote to The Times to explain that 
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when he spoke it was not known in Manchester that Mr. Burke 
had been murdered. The Times refused to print his letter. 
It is impossible to imagine a Member of Parliament being so 
treated in ordinary party warfare. 

It was partly because he dreaded the consequences of a violent 
conflict over Home Rule that Gladstone made his well-known 
offer to Salisbury in the winter of 1885-6. That offer was 
regarded by Salisbury as a trick, and this itself shows how 
thick a cloud of suspicion hung over politics. All that has been 
since revealed strengthens the view that Gladstone’s offer was 
a serious proposal, and that he had good reasons for thinking 
that it might lead to result. It was in fact a serious effort to 
avert a struggle of which Salisbury said to the Queen in 
January 1887 that England was “‘ torn in two by a question 
that almost threatens her existence.’’ Salisbury treated this 
offer as a mere manceuvre and spoke privately of Gladstone as 
“ avid of office.’? Nobody to-day would take that view of Glad- 
stone’s motive, for the more the amazing achievement of his 
old age is studied, the clearer it becomes that what was 
dangerous to his judgment was not love of power, but sense of 
power. The danger in 1885 was not that he would be tempted 
to use the Irish vote in order to return to office, but that having 
made up his mind that Home Rule was the only solution of the 
Irish problem he might be too easily persuaded that he could 
repeat his Midlothian triumph and carry the nation with him. 
The Queen and Salisbury both made the same mistake. ‘The 
Queen wanted to isolate him and persuade his colleagues to 
desert him. But the whole of his career shows that it was in 
isolation that he exercised his chief power. In a Cabinet he 
was not more successful than Disraeli or Salisbury in getting 
the Cabinet to do what he wanted. Once he was free and 
unmuzzled he was much better able than anybody else to per- 
suade his countrymen to want what he wanted. For the secret 
of his power was his power over the popular imagination. ‘The 
Midlothian campaign showed his strength; the history of his 
Government between 1880 and 1885 showed his weakness. 
This mistake on the part of the Queen and Salisbury helped 
to throw England into the very conflict that they dreaded. 

Gladstone made an interesting reference to this incident years 
afterwards in a letter published in the Life of Lord Norton, a 
liberal-minded Conservative with a fine record of public work 
going back to his chairmanship of the great Sanitary Commis- 
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sion of the ’sixties. Norton protested in a speech in the Lords 
against the tone of some of the attacks on Gladstone over Home 
Rule. Though a Unionist he had always been a personal friend 
of Gladstone. He sent Gladstone a note about this protest and 
Gladstone replied as follows : 

September roth, 1893. 

I thank you very much for your letter. It is just like 
yourself, that is to say, kind and generous throughout. 
Who the aspersing Peers are I know not and never shall 
know, for my eyesight disables me from reading the debates. 
All the better. I can neither wonder at nor complain of 
them, when a man like Argyll, my friend for forty years 
and my colleague for twenty, accuses me (if I understand 
him aright) of having done what I did in order to get office 
—in face of the fact that my first act was, shortly after the 
election, to make known to the Government that if they 
would settle the Irish question they should have the best 
support I could give them, and that I never said a word 
against them (though they were a small minority) until 
they declared in February for coercion. No answer was 
ever made to my offer but I know that there are among 
them men who lament that it was not accepted. 


As we look back over the history of this problem there seem 
to have been three occasions before the Great War when a 
settlement might have been effected. The first was in 1885. 
The publication of the Life of Carnarvon was a revelation to 
most people, for it only then became generally known that 
several of Salisbury’s Ministers in 1885 were prepared for a 
considerable reform in Irish government in a Home Rule sense, 
and that their opinion was supported by some of the wisest of 
the civil servants then employed in Dublin. If there had been 
no Carnarvon interview—an incident that inflated Parnell’s 
hopes and expectations—a scheme that would have seemed 
practicable to Gladstone, Chamberlain and to the wisest 
of Salisbury’s colleagues, if not to Salisbury himself, would 
have stood a good chance of acceptance by the Irish leader. The 
chance was missed and the Irish question became the fiercest 
controversy of the century. The second occasion came when 
George Wyndham and Sir Antony MacDonnell had solved a 
hard problem and seemed about to attempt to solve a harder. 
The third came in the years just preceding the Great War. 
On these last events Mr. Gwynn’s full biography throws some 
new light. 

Of all the great controversies of British politics in the nine- 
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teenth century it may be said that they were settled in the 
long run by some kind of agreement. In the case of Catholic 
Emancipation, the Reform Bills, the Repeal of the Corn Laws, 
a time arrived when men who were strongly opposed to a 
particular change decided that it was more dangerous to the 
public welfare to continue to resist that change than to attempt 
by settlement to limit the mischief it might cause. Gladstone’s 
offer to Salisbury was an attempt to bring the problem of Irish 
government under that tradition. When it failed Home Rule 
became a violent party question, and Conservatives were natu- 
rally anxious to make what use they could of the feeling it 
excited. Men who had been frightened for property and the 
Church, threatened by the unauthorised programme, were 
delighted to find that the battle had shifted to ground more 
favourable to themselves. In such circumstances nothing was 
less to their taste than the idea of a settlement. Passion ruled 
everywhere. If you turn back to Hansard for those days you 
are surprised to find that so cool a man as Parnell never checked 
himself in attack by the reflection that the chance of success 
turned on converting men who were doubtful or neutral. Every- 
body in England and Ireland lost his temper. 

After 1912 there was an important change. It is true that 
politics were as violent as in 1886, that Bonar Law was as reck- 
less in 1912 as Randolph Churchill in 1886; that in 1912 as in 
1886 politicians who dreaded social measures which they thought 
dangerous and corrupting regarded the Irish controversy as a 
godsend. All this is true, but when we are taken behind the 
scenes in Mr. Gwynn’s pages, we discern a fundamental differ- 
ence. In 1886 every Unionist was concerned to defeat Home 
Rule; in 1912 the leading Unionists were chiefly concerned 
to salve Ulster from government by an Irish Parliament. In 
other words, in 1886 the Irish question was three questions : 
Trish Government, Irish Land, Ulster. In 1912 the Irish ques- 
tion in the inner circles of politics was the Ulster question. 
That meant that the Irish question had at last reached the state 
in which a question by settlement was possible. 

Three allusions to the Ulster question in Gladstone’s speeches 
are significant. The first was on April 8th, 1886, when he was 
moving the first reading of the first Home Rule Bill: 


Various schemes, short of refusing the demand of Ireland, 
at large, have been proposed on behalf of Ulster. One 
scheme is that Ulster itself, or, perhaps, with more appear- 
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ance of reason, a portion of Ulster should be excluded from 
the operation of the Bill we are about to introduce. Another 
scheme is that a separate autonomy should be provided for 
Ulster, or for a portion of Ulster. Another scheme is that 
certain rights with regard to certain subjects—such, for 
example, as education and some other subjects—should be 
reserved and should be placed, to a certain extent, under 
the control of provincial councils. ‘These, I think, are the 
suggestions that have reached me in different shapes; there 
may be others. But what I want to say of them is this— 
there is none of them which has appeared to us to be so 
completely justified, either upon its merits or by the weight 
of opinions supporting and recommending it, as to warrant 
our including it in the Bill or proposing it to Parliament 
upon our responsibility. What we think is that such sug- 
gestions deserve careful and unprejudiced consideration. It 
may be that free discussion, which I have no doubt will 
largely take place after a Bill such as we propose shall have 
been laid on the table of the House, may give to one of 
these proposals, or to some other proposals, a practicable 
form, and that some such plan may be found to be recom- 
mended by a general or predominating approval. If it 
should be so, it will, at our hands, have the most favourable 
consideration, with every disposition to do what equity may 
appear to recommend. ‘This is what I have to say on the 
subject of Ulster. 


The second was at Liverpool on June 28th, 1886, when Glad- 
stone referred to a hostile manifesto : 


It says that we deny to Ulster the privileges that we are 
going to give to other parts of Ireland. This is doubly 
untrue. First of all it is untrue because Ulster under our 
plan has just the same privileges as any other part, but, 
further, it is untrue because, speaking not so much of the 
whole of Ulster, but of portions of Ulster, we have gone 
out of our way to say that if a good and rational plan, with 
general approval, can be contrived under which a part of 
Ulster can be separately dealt with, we are willing to take 
up that plan in a friendly spirit. 


The third was in a debate on the Eight Hours Bill for Miners 
in May, 1893, when Gladstone was advocating an Eight Hours 
Bill with local option. This led him to reflect on local option 
as a solution for the Irish problem : 

It so happens that in the year 1886, in proposing the Irish 
Government Bill, we did face this very question, and we 
did state that if the inhabitants of the N.E. Corner of 
Ireland, forming a very small and limited proportion | of 
the general community, were resolutely desirous of being 
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exempted from the operations of that Act, we should be 
prepared to entertain a proposal to that effect. I believe 
we made that declaration with the general concurrence of 
those who are termed the National Party in Ireland. Nor 
have we withdrawn that declaration though, of course, we 
have not attempted to give effect to it in the face of the 
small disposition, or rather no disposition at all, which has 
been shown in the north-east corner to accept it. 


Nobody will doubt that Gladstone was right in saying that 
in the temper and temperature of the controversy in 1886 the 
question could not be reduced to an Ulster question. But in 
1912 the situation had changed. A letter from Mr. Winston 
Churchill to Redmond on August 31st, 1912, put the facts well: 


The opposition of three or four Ulster counties is the only 
obstacle which now stands in the way of Home Rule. You 
and your friends ought to be thinking of some way round 
this. No doubt you are with your usual foresight. The 
Unionist party have now staked their whole power to fight 
Home Rule on this foundation. Remove it and the path 
in my judgment is absolutely clear. I do not believe there 
is any real feeling against Home Rule in the Tory party 
apart from the Ulster question, but they hate the Govern- 
ment, are bitterly desirous of turning it out, and see in the 
resistance of Ulster an extra-parliamentary force which 
they will not hesitate to use to the full. I have been 
pondering over the matter and my general view is just what 
I told you earlier in the year—namely that something should 
be done to afford the characteristically Protestant and Orange 
counties the option of a moratorium of several years before 
acceding to the Irish Parliament. 


A study of the very full details that Mr. Gwynn gives of the 
negotiations and interviews that went on behind the scenes (Red- 
mond kept most careful memoranda) leaves the impression that 
he was not a powerful enough man for the task that had now 
fallen to him. He was an admirable Parliamentarian, but he 
had two weaknesses as a national leader. The first was that he 
had allowed his party to grow rusty. It was a party of old 
men. There was scarcely a leader in 1910 who had not been a 
leader in 1890. Apart from its leaders and one or two men like 
Kettle, it was poor in quality. It was out of touch with the 
great renaissance in letters and culture which was creating a 
new Ireland. This was one of Redmond’s difficulties. Power 
was beginning to shift in Ireland. The party that he had led so 
admirably in the House of Commons was less and less repre- 
sentative. It asked for something that Ireland wanted, but it 
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did not speak for the new spirit and outlook. As a consequence 
the Ulster question was mismanaged. An Irish leader who 
had the tact des choses possibles that favour demanded from 
statesmen, would have faced the necessity of compromise on 
Ulster, and would not have let the settlement break down over 
such details as upset the Buckingham Palace Conference. When 
the Irishmen deprecated the prosecution of Carson, Dillon thus 
summed up the position: ‘“‘I have held the view from the 
beginning that it would not have been wise policy for a Govern- 
ment engaged in the great work of the political emancipation 
of a nation to embark on a career of coercion.’? ‘True, but if 
Ulster was neither to have separate treatment nor to be coerced 
by the British Government, what was to happen? Obviously 
the consequence must have been that the first Irish Government 
would have had a rebellion on its hands before it had started 
to govern Ireland. Could anybody think that was a tolerable 
prospect? The reason that made coercion of Ulster impractic- 
able made concessions to Ulster inevitable, for the peace of 
Ireland was at stake. Ireland needed at that moment a leader 
who was capable of recognising facts, and who had enough 
power in Ireland to make his party understand them and carry 
Ireland with him. Such a leader was not forthcoming. The 
chance was missed. So far as Ulster is concerned, Ireland was 
within reach of better terms in 1914 than the terms she got 
after her guerilla warfare. That fact is sufficient comment on 
the statesmanship and foresight of her leaders. 

Between 1912 and 1914 Redmond displayed the weakness of 
his qualities. He was an excellent Parliamentarian, trained in 
what Lord Balfour considered the best school, an impressive 
speaker and a good judge of Parliamentary tactics. Faced with 
a task that demanded other qualities he failed. If he had died 
in July, 1914, his reputation, except for his force in debate, 
would not stand high. That is the impression left on one’s mind 
by the full and documented narrative that Mr. Gwynn gives in 
these sympathetic pages. 

Fortunately for his reputation, though not perhaps for his 
happiness, Redmond did not die in July 1914—fortunately for 
his reputation, for though he made mistakes in the last years of 
his life, he stands out among the leading public men of the two 
nations for one act of genius. His declaration, bringing Ireland 
into the war after Lord Grey’s speech in August 1914, was com- 
parable as a piece of foresight and statesmanship to Cavour’s 
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conduct in taking Sardinia into the Crimean War in 1855. 
Redmond believed with his whole heart in the Allied Cause 
and he spoke with deep conviction. But there was really more 
than this in his declarations. He saw about the war that it 
was bound to have immense consequences for the relations of 
Ireland and Great Britain. Ireland had been living for two 
years in tumult and suspense. The world suddenly slipped 
into catastrophe. A people, naturally imaginative and emo- 
tional, was not going to sit down and sell its cattle and its butter 
without excitement when everybody else was fighting for a 
cause. Either Ireland would enter into this struggle or she 
would be thrown back on her rebel memories. If Ireland and 
England fought as allies, they would settle their problem as 
friends. If Ireland stood aloof, they would settle their problem 
as enemies. ‘This was clear to Redmond, who was anchored in 
the tradition of constitutional settlement and was passionately 
anxious that Ireland’s emancipation should be peaceful. For 
that cause he worked with indefatigable ardour; he ran every 
kind of personal risk ; he committed himself to a policy of which 
one thing was certain. If that policy failed, he would be sub- 
merged and the Irish people would think of him not as a great 
national leader, but as an unsuccessful politician. 

The bitter sequel is well known. Redmond was defeated. His 
party was destroyed. Ireland’s rebel memories took possession 
once again of the imagination of the Irish people. ‘The new 
forces which he had never understood swept his party with all its 
traditions and habits on one side, and a new Ireland came to life 
in the very conflict he had desired so passionately to avert. 
How bitter a price the Irish people had to pay for that failure 
we all know from the internal struggle that followed the creation 
of the Irish Free State. Redmond did not live to see that 
terrible sequel, but when he died all his hopes were in ruins. 

The cause of his failure was to be found not in Ireland, but 
in England. We are accustomed to comment on the political 
stupidity of the Germans and its effect in alienating neutral 
sympathies. But our treatment of Ireland after Redmond had 
made his offer matches the worst of the blunders of Germany. 
The War Office was allowed by the Government to treat Ireland 
as if her friendship was the last thing in the world that England 
wanted. All the arrogance of a small military class was given 
free play ; Irish recruiting was discouraged by every device that 
could be employed; Catholic Irishmen were slighted, neglected 
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and insulted. ‘The fact that Redmond asked for a badge for 
this regiment or for some recognition for another seemed to the 
War Office a sufficient reason for refusing it. He was treated 
as a suspect and the Irish were treated as a rebel people. The 
statesmen of the time had their hands full, but it is still difficult 
to understand how men like Lord Oxford, Lord Grey and Mr. 
Lloyd George could have allowed what Mr. Lloyd George after- 
wards called the malignant stupidity of the War Office to destroy 
Redmond’s stroke for conciliation. ‘The Englishman who can 
read Mr. Gwynn’s story of Redmond’s efforts without shame 
must have as little generosity or imagination in his nature as 
the soldiers who ruined Redmond’s plan. 
F. L. HamMmonp. 


UNIVERSE Ye 


O one doubts but that universities have ideals, or doubts 

N that they profit by keeping their ideals clearly before 
them. And there is hardly room for doubt but that in 

the circumstances of the present time the universities particu- 
larly need to be clear about their ideals. The need is great, 
and the difficulty is just as great: for the wood can hardly be 
seen for the trees. Old foundations have been enlarged; new 
foundations have been created and developed rapidly ; functions 
have been added to functions in the widest diversification ; 
activities, institutions and procedures have rooted themselves ; 
in a word the present age sees the culmination of a phenomenal 
period of growth, or of agglomeration. In the huge hetero- 
geneous mass, heaving and unstable, it is not easy to say what 
is true growth and what is mere agglomeration. It is as yet 
too early to withhold from much that seems dubious the benefit 
of the doubt. But it would be strange if all the new structures 
of the last hundred years, the great era of university-founding 
in Britain, held their ground, and still stranger if all their parts 
did. ‘Time, the judge and the destroyer, will take toll of them. 
The present culmination has not been wholly of, the univer- 
sities’ own making. In the past they have often languished 
through the weakness of the schools. The Scotch universities 
in their long history have had ample experience of this handi- 
cap. The two old English universities established their college 
system long years before the higher school education was 
sufficiently grown to enable them to realise their possibilities 
fully. The need of feeders was, indeed, never in doubt. New 
College, Oxford, was fed from Winchester, and King’s College, 
Cambridge, from Eton; and elsewhere, too, the door from school 
to college was kept open by slender and precarious ties of close 
scholarships. One age builds from above, as did the college- 
building centuries in England, and another from below, as our 
age does. Our own age prefers, perhaps, to think of itself as 
building both from above and from below. However this may 
be, the present age has undertaken an enormous expansion of 
higher school education, and there is still more to come. What 
will come is not clear: but to judge from the present situation 
the universities cannot hope to escape from the impact of it, 
any more than they have escaped in the immediate past. In 
the primary school the great thing, or one of the greatest things, 
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is the outlet upward into the secondary school, and in the 
secondary school the outlet upward into a third grade of educa- 
tion. On the ‘tertiary’ plane the universities loom large. 
They are very far from filling it, but within it theirs is the 
dominating prestige. In a sense they draw all things unto 
them. The universities, the highest type of “ tertiary ”’? educa- 
tion, seem to many the true sphere for all of it. Is a subject 
new? Let it be taught in a new department. Is it not only 
new but alien? Let it have a new faculty. Is it too new and 
alien altogether? Let it have a delegacy, or a special diploma, 
or at least a joint committee. Thus by accretion, by adhesion, 
by all sorts of liaison, the universities grow in bulk and variety. 
It is natural that the university connection should be coveted : 
and not unnatural that the universities should be obliging. But 
smooth as the course of complaisance may run, it is natural to 
wonder whether the new promiscuity is better than the old 
simplicity, and whether the universities may not be living in 
sin against their own ideals. 

Whether the case of the universities is a crisis or paroxysm 
of true growth, or whether they are suffering from blind 
agglomeration and a weight of incrustation—and it is really 
both—the universities are a problem and a puzzle. Their 
diversity is not reconciled, and is indeed irreconcilable with 
unity. They have so many purposes that purpose they have 
none. In them the parts are too many for the whole. They 
have life, but hardly a self. Their sense of identity is some- 
times little more than a sense of locality. Such things as 
individualisation, institutionality, organic unity duly expressed 
in academic milieu habit and outlook, moments of full corporate 
consciousness, the thrill of a common idealism—such things as 
these are to seek. Perhaps these things were always to seek. 
The authentic mark of universities, perhaps, is a noisy and 
vehement disharmony, a lawless and emulous scene, in which 
many talk but few listen, and the true emblem of universities 
no sober, useful, domesticated, team-worthy beast but the 
Hydra, hundred-headed and athrill with discordant life to the 
tips of its hundred tongues. But no hydra in the state of nature 
will serve, no wild spontaneous creature, type of the wayward 
force and the acute individualism of thought, discovery, learn- 
ing and controversy. It must be a hydra ina halter. In every 
age the hydra struggles to live freely its own life, the life of 
the mind, and in every age it has to compound with utility, and 
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buy its bread by service, if not by slavery. No one would claim 
for the universities the right to live wholly unto themselves. 
At the very least they must discharge their duty of service by 
teaching. But they profess a distinctive outlook, and peculiar 
activities and aims. ‘hey profess, in short, a complex of 
intellectual and cultural motives—to be the repositories of 
knowledge and its pioneers, and the focus of humane influences. 

In the pursuit of these aims the universities have wavered 
and wandered from time to time. Enthusiasm and idealism 
are ill to sustain unimpaired, in universities as elsewhere. It 
is desirable to disengage the essential from the auxiliary and 
the adventitious. "The institutions and the organisations which 
have grown so hugely are not of their essence, or not of their 
inmost essence : this very growth verges upon an evil. Institu- 
tions and organisations do no more at the best than serve 
persons, the scholar democracy, eager-minded and full-voiced, 
whom the passion of a way of life has brought together. The 
passion for knowledge, for discovery, for expression, contro- 
versy and teaching, is the root of universities. Knowledge must 
air itself, and discovery will not be hushed up, nor conviction 
be silent. And all the bustle of mind, tongue, and pen, if it 
signifies anything, signifies that the things of the mind are 
infinitely important, are ends in themselves, and should be 
canvassed in all freedom and ardour. 

Such was the spirit of the early medieval universities, seen 
through the mists of the centuries. In the first fine ages of 
exuberance and creativeness the universities shaped the faculty 
of Arts, the liberal culture of the time, and the higher faculties 
—Theology, Law and Medicine. We owe to them the ideal 
of a liberal education and its traditional scheme. But not 
even the mists of centuries can hide the handicaps or the 
failings. Then as now there was a deadweight of mediocre and 
ill-prepared students to be taught, though not to be given 
degrees. Those who sought to be repositories, whose ardour 
spent itself in acquiring and handing on discovered and 
authoritative truth, cared the less to be pioneers. The wastage 
of students was severe. If vocationalism was an evil, the 
universities were already infected: but the only vocation for 
which they certified was that of university teacher. Neither 
in their origins nor in their daily work did the early universities 
embody only the purest or the highest motives. In the thick 
of modern complications nothing is so tempting as to simplify 
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and idealise the past. But even when those doubts and cautions 
about reinterpretation are admitted, the resort to origins or at 
any rate to the past is a convenient and suggestive way of 
arguing. 

The modern faculties have departed widely from the rigid 
simplicity of the medieval scheme, in which Arts, a combina- 
tion of letters, philosophy and science, was a general education 
as well as a preparation for the three higher faculties, Theology, 
Law and Medicine. The Arts faculty may justly be thought 
of as the centre of the old system. Its scheme of study was 
ambitious and obligatory: it had breadth, and here and there 
depth. It had intensity. The student from school found 
novelties in the curriculum, and even with the familiar subjects 
a novel spirit. It was disciplinary: but discipline has given 
way to interest as the nerve of Education. It was institutional, 
even without a domicile. The men of a year, for example, in the 
old Scottish system, pursuing together the well-marked paths 
of the curriculum, were a society. ‘The pace was fast. To go 
through the course, degree or no degree at the end, was a great 
adventure. But there is no need to labour the psychology of 
the old Arts faculty : the sevenfold course, as it was in Scotland, 
of Latin, Greek, Logic, Moral Philosophy, Rhetoric, Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy. It laid hold on a man at a 
vivid, expanding and generous stage, and it gave him a fresh 
start in old things and various new starts, finishing him off 
in nothing but teaching him to climb. 

The modern psychology and practice are very different. 
Options and specialisation have broken up what was a single 
united movement and a whole. In the fragments the old ardour 
survives, no doubt, but with a difference. Without a common 
focus, or common interests, unless it be social or athletic, 
without intercommunication, the spirit languishes somewhat in 
the comfortable seclusion of the departments. There things 
mean exactly what they say. The student of literature means 
the student of a literature; philosophy philosophises without 
the help of science or history; science is Just science or rather 
a science, and is often illiterate, with little English and no 
German; history is strictly history, without the cultural or 
the speculative, and the linguistic is barely literary. Such 
is the accumulated effect of a long course of minor encroach- 
ments and suppressions, a total effect neither foreseen nor 
intended, and not to be acquiesced in lightly. ‘The universities 
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and the nation are paying no small price for the academic 
particularism of this age. Only a vast convulsive wrench could 
now rupture all the adhesions, and begin the cure. But a 
forceful enough initiative is to seek. Nor is there any accepted 
philosophy of reform. 

The old aim was a man, the man of all-round culture, well 
started in this and that. In its atmosphere of ardour and 
conviction the old system made, besides men, many scholars 
and scientists. ‘The new aim is specialism and professionalism. 
The narrowing process goes unchecked, though amid protests 
and alarms. Whether a specialist, of whatever branch, who 
has nothing but his specialism can really be a good one is not, 
in general, open to doubt. Vivacity and fertility of mind, 
insight, imagination, and range, depend in the vast majority 
of cases, obviously, on variety of mental food and stimulus. In 
these days knowledge widens in every branch. But the more 
it widens, the more firmly does university policy confine the 
ablest men within their speciality. 

The Faculty of Arts, which along with the Faculty of Pure 
Science is by rights the citadel of the University spirit, is not 
only partitioned up under the existing régime of specialisation, 
it is itself the victim of professionalism. A common use of the 
B.A. degree (M.A. in Scotland) is to frank candidates into the 
teaching profession. ‘The same may be said with almost equal 
truth of the B.Sc. degree. Whether the large mixed group of 
low honour and pass B.A.s and B.Sc.s illustrate satisfactorily 
the ideals of a liberal education is doubtful, to say the least 
of it, and it is equally doubtful whether their courses are the 
best fitted to make them serviceable in the schools. It is better 
for these teachers to be taught for three years or four in the 
universities than for two in the training colleges. It does not 
follow that the future teachers should pass in bulk and of right 
into the Arts or the Science Faculty. The two-year training 
college course and the longer university course for teachers may 
be viewed in effect as two species of the same genus, and they 
might be brought with advantage under one control. The 
withdrawal of a certain deadweight of teachers would relieve 
the Arts Faculty, and their transfer to the professional 
Faculty of Education and a special degree would have the merits 
at least of realism. It is by their spirit that universities truly 
live, and there is not room in the citadel of the university spirit 
for a deadweight of the unambitious and the mediocre. To 
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enter the university as a student in training by nomination, 
to draw substantial sums forthwith from the State, and to have 
fairly secure life prospects of work and pension conduces to 
short and easy views. Security and ardour are ill to yoke. 
The security which the training ‘ place’ confers is harmful 
to the teachers themselves, but still more, perhaps, to the 
faculties into which they flock: and from these faculties the 
relaxed tone spreads, and influences the whole university. 
Specialisation within the Arts faculty and professionalism 
outside it have sectionalised the universities with a vengeance. 
The days have come in which no faculty knoweth another, and 
hardly a department. Of these tendencies London University, 
of course, is the supreme example. In most universities the 
parts are too many for the whole: but there the whole is 
dissolved away by successive stages of sectionalisation into 
schools, faculties, boards of studies, departments, sub-depart- 
ments and individualities. It is to be feared that the British 
universities may emulate the United States in the subdivisions 
of ad hoc vocational teaching, and in special degrees—degrees 
pour rive. Under the existing play of forces the universities 
are increasingly committed to a disruptive vocationalism. ‘The 
confiscatory sociology of the present time lays a heavy hand on 
them as organs of use and advantage in various spheres. The 
community has found uses for them, whereas they conceive, 
or should conceive, their activities as ends in themselves. It 
is the clash between mysticism and utilitarianism. The new 
universities, for example, were created in our own times by the 
localities for their own ends, and up to a point after their own 
image. Among those ends there was, besides the utilities, a 
beatific vision to be realised. ‘There was: and it is nowhere 
entirely lost. But it is utility that now bodies itself forth in 
multiform growth, and holds the eye and the will. A university 
is like a man: it may gain a whole world, and lose its own 
soul. But some institutions can be completely soulless and yet 
completely serviceable. It is a question of classification, and 
of calling things by the right names. From the university that 
permits technicianship in its many varieties to overshadow and 
nullify the ideals of the Arts faculty to the technical college 
is barely a step. : 
The fundamental ideal of universities is the worthy pursuit 
of knowledge and discovery as ends in themselves, and the 
dissemination of truth. The universities represent the idealism 
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of the intelligence. Their idealism is always at the mercy of 
reactionary influences within and without the universities : and 
the present age is an age of reaction. The greatest need of the 
present age is the revival of idealism, and one of the great 
means thereto is the revivification of the idealism of the univer- 
sities. The ancient foundations conceived of the very being of 
universities as a spirituality, and of their work as a high and 
even holy mission. The new universities are still struggling 
against the spirit of the age, that is, against confused pre- 
suppositions that universities are a convenience and their 
membership is a public right, and that the student may take 
from them just what he thinks he requires, and go his way. It 
is advantageous for great cities and populous regions to harbour 
universities, but better for a university to inhabit a small city 
and to live its own life. Easy access is hardly a blessing, if it 
creates a new type, the motor-bus university, in which the 
student may attend his classes punctually, and regain his distant 
home without further loss of time. It is not easy in these days 
for universities to make themselves felt as moral entities, 
especially with the motor-bus student. Without a felt moral 
unity a university can hardly have the analogue of personality, 
or exert the dynamic of idealism; and in most universities the 
effort to unify on a high plane is embarrassed by many 
obstacles, both moral and material. ‘The heterogeneity of the 
elements, the lack of a common life and domicile, the lack of 
corporate expression, even the mixture of the sexes, are indeed 
severe handicaps. 

It is for the universities to think not merely of the specialist 
or the technician, but of the whole man. ‘The old liberal ideal 
of education needs to be rehabilitated, which is a question, first, 
of the curriculum, and, therefore, perhaps, of revolution. It is 
a question, secondly, of the civilities in the wide sense, and of 
humane life. For the latter the two old universities have pro- 
vided in the most exemplary fashion. It is reasonable that the 
men and women of pretensions, who by force of education will 
stand out from the mass, should be subjected to two sets of 
influences, the strictly academic and the social and corporate. 
The teaching tradition and the blended influences of the college 
milieu assure the double aim, to teach in the narrow sense and 
in the wide, to teach a man and all the time to make him better 
worth teaching, to have a technique for a man as a pupil and 
also as a person. Residence is an essential means in education, 
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for what it discourages as well as for what it fosters. No univer- 
sities work without wastage of the youth confided to them, and 
without some wastage none ever will. Of each growing genera- 
tion Nature seems to condemn some to run to seed for lack of 
morale, and also, perhaps, for lack of friendship and care. The 
defects of Nature are often too well seconded by the laxity of 
universities. Of all the precautions against wastage residence 
is the best. 

The first ideal for universities, the first and last ideal, is to 
have a sense of ideals. The present age, which has been 
prolific in universities, has scarcely as yet faced the question 
whether universities are to be judged by their idealism, in the 
broad sense, or by their utility. But if it is the part of univer- 
sities to strive for idealism in their distinctive ways, they can 
afford to take none but the highest views of themselves. 

Joun Murray, 
Principal of the University College of the South West, 
Exeter. 


VoL. CXLIT. 5 


THE PERSONNEL OF THE JAPANESE 
ARMY. 


factor to be reckoned with in world affairs. It is difficult 

to compare him with his European confrére and, 
beyond the fundamental military virtues of fortitude, cheerful- 
ness in adversity, and amenity to discipline, he bears little 
resemblance to the British ‘‘ Tommy.’’ Squat, bullet-headed, 
flat-nosed and deep-chested, the Japanese peasantry, from whom 
the majority of the recruits are drawn, are inured to hardship 
from childhood. ‘The native qualities of cheerfulness, simplicity 
and reverence for authority are fostered at the elementary schools 
at which attendance is compulsory, and make the recruit readily 
receptive of the ‘‘ moral training ’’ on which the Japanese fight- 
ing services lay such stress, and which is the foundation of 
their strength. 

The average recruit has the further advantage of joining 
the army with two essentials of the soldier already highly 
developed—marching and carrying powers. In a land generally 
unsuited to horses and motors human traction is largely em- 
ployed, while in the mountain districts, which form a large part 
of Japan, vehicular traffic is frequently impossible, so that in 
the course of centuries a race of men and women has been 
evolved used to carrying heavy loads for long distances over 
difficult country. The soldier’s training is largely devoted to the 
perfection of his marching powers, and before his service is 
finished he will have learnt to cover long distances at the 
““ double ’? even when heavily weighted. What irks him most 
on joining is the restriction of limbs and feet in uniform and 
boots on the European pattern, for in his natural state he works 
in easy cotton garments—or none at all—and if shod it is with 
straw sandals. Moreover, being used to sleep on quilts on the 
floor he finds the barrack cot a painful luxury and has to be 
taught how to get into bed and to stay there without falling 
out. However, he is a cheery fellow and accepts these and other 
embarrassing novelties with patience and good humour, knowing 
that he will soon master the difficulties and be as much at ease 
as his senior comrades. Japan is thus fortunate in possessing 
sa of the finest raw material in the world for its arme 
d’élite, the infantry. The material is not so adaptable for 
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horsed and mechanised units, as the Japanese possess little 
natural aptitude for dealing with animals or machines. 

A system of cadet training introduced in 1925 familiarises 
a good proportion of youths with the elements of drill. On 
reaching conscription age all young men have to appear before 
the district recruiting board for examination. The annual quota 
is fixed by Parliament. Those who pass the test are placed in 
Class A and are taken for service on the result of a ballot. The 
chances of the ballot are variously estimated at 1 in 7 to 1 in 10. 
Those not taken are drafted to various sections of the Reserve. 
The conscript accepts his lot with a good grace much as a 
schoolboy accepts school: inevitable, unescapable, one may as 
well do one’s best at it. A strong esprit de corps is fostered, 
which in most cases achieves its object in making the conscript 
feel that it is an honour to be permitted to serve his country. 

The period with the colours varies according to the arm of 
the service. It is roughly two years (slightly less in the 
infantry). The army is recruited on a territorial basis and as 
a general rule the soldier serves in his native district. Foreign 
service, to which only a small proportion of the army is sub- 
jected, is not popular, as there are few amenities to relieve 
homesickness, and the dry climate of the Asiatic mainland, 
with greater extremes of temperature, is uncongenial to one 
nurtured in the milder and damper island climate of Japan. 
Formosa, though tropical, is regarded as more tolerable. 

There is no depot as we understand it, the unit itself acting 
as such. The annual contingent of recruits joins early in 
January. ‘The day of entry is marked by special ceremonies, 
with addresses of welcome by the colonel and other officers, who 
take the occasion to harangue the friends and relatives accom- 
panying the recruit to barracks. A circular is generally 
despatched by the regimental authorities to the man’s home, 
announcing his reception, with a few remarks on the duties of 
of a soldier’s relations. Similar ceremonies are held on leaving 
the colours. 

The first six months are spent in barracks preliminary to the 
summer training camp and the autumn manceuvres. The whole 
period of the soldier’s colour service is run on the lines of a 
“ course,’’? mapped out in definite periods of graduated instruc- 
tion. During the first few weeks the recruit is not allowed out 
of barracks except on duty. Passes are rarely granted during 
the week and sparingly on Sundays. The men are on parade all 
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day, and the evenings are spent in cleaning equipment or in 
listening to lectures from N.C.O.’s on the duties of the soldier 
and the military virtues. These are supplemented by visits to 
places of historical interest in the neighbourhood. In mounted 
units there is less time for these lectures, as the men are 
occupied with the care of animals. Ceremonial parades on the 
Emperor’s birthday and military anniversaries are important 
accessories in stimulating loyalty to the throne and attachment 
to the colours. Sunday, though a dies non, is largely 
occupied in making up the arrears of the week, especially when 
bad weather has disorganised the training programme. ‘There 


is no “‘ church parade,’’ the only official recognition of religion 


consisting in occasional visits to shrines erected to national 
heroes, and in honours at funerals, etc. The ‘‘ Pleasant Sunday 
Evening ’’ is the company ‘‘ sing-song,’’ or singing-class at 
which attendance is compulsory and where the men are taught 
the regulation war-songs by the N.C.O.’s. There is no regi- 
mental band. On the march tunes are played by the buglers, 
or the men sing the regulation songs led by an N.C.O. or other 
selected individual. Popular ‘‘ music hall’’ ditties are con- 
sidered too frivolous for a parade. The soldier has neither time 
nor energy to spare for games. ‘The nearest approach to sport 
is bayonet-fighting, with a certain amount of wrestling and 
ju-Jutsu. 

Under a system of conscription there is no competition with 
the civilian labour market, and the rates of pay are accordingly 
very low—barely sufficient for a few purchases at the canteen. 
Gifts of money from friends and relatives are forbidden, but 
as the soldier is well cared for and is kept fully occupied he is 
cheerful and contented and keen on his work. 

The study of military text-books is encouraged, but all other 
reading-matter, especially that dealing with political affairs, 
is rigidly censored. What is known as ‘‘ dangerous thought ” 
is a bugbear with the military authorities, and every effort is 
made to counter it by inculcating a spirit of loyalty to the 
throne and to superiors. The soldier is taught how to address 
his superiors. A stereotyped form, respectful but simple, is 
substituted for the flowery honorifics which adorn everyday 
speech. The man’s own commanders are addressed as “‘ Mr. Com- 
pany Commander,” etc., other officers as ‘‘ Mr. Captain,’’ etc. 

Though the “ turn-out ’’ is neat and the arms and equipment 
are in good order, there is an absence of the “ spit-and-polish ”’ 
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on which the British soldier prides himself. In mounted units 
this is more noticeable, as the type of horse is poor compared 
with ours. The soldiers’ quarters are built of wood and are kept 
scrupulously clean, and the strictest attention is paid to personal 
cleanliness and hygiene. Troops are inoculated before going 
abroad. ‘TYhe Japanese have a passion for hot water, both as 
an ablution and as a beverage, and the hot bath is a part of the 
soldier’s daily routine. The troops and their quarters are regu- 
larly inspected by the medical officers. The good health of the 
troops was noted by foreign observers during the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904-5—especially by British officers fresh from the expe- 
riences of the South African War. 

The diet consists mainly of rice, bean soup, fish and vege- 
tables, washed down with green tea as hot as possible. Chop- 
sticks take the place of knife and fork. The Japanese do not as 
a rule care for meat, but a small quantity is given periodically 
to increase stamina. The rice has an admixture of barley as a 
preventive against “‘ beri-beri.’? ‘The diet is coarse but whole- 
some; hard work sharpens the appetite and the men thrive 
on it. The regulations are strict as to drinking-water. At halts 
on the march the men fill their water-bottles from the regi- 
mental water-cart, which carries a boiler. When excursions 
are made to places where the water is of unknown quality the 
men take their water-bottles filled before leaving barracks. 

To inure the soldier to the severest hardships, ‘‘ snow 
marches ’’ and field exercises in the depth of winter, and 
strenuous marches in the hottest part of summer are under- 
taken. Falling out on the march and straggling are rare and 
bring great discredit on the individual and on his unit. In 
training great attention is paid to detail. Fire control and 
target practice are thoroughly taught. The soldier is keen to 
learn and endeavours not to have to be told the same thing 
twice. Small faults are checked by an admonition which is 
taken to heart. Serious offences are severely dealt with; they 
are, however, rare. Drunkenness is not a crime unless a man 
is thereby rendered unfit for duty, but this seldom happens. 
To be made a prisoner of war is an unforgivable offence. 

The cherry-blossom plays a prominent part in Japanese 
customs, for in common with other Orientals the Japanese mind 
is permeated by symbolism. Barrack squares and precincts are 
planted with cherry-trees; soldiers proceeding on active service 
receive sprays of cherry-blossom in letters from relatives and 
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friends. For the Japanese soldier the cherry-blossom is the 
poetic expression of the warrior’s existence; its petals flutter- 
ing to the ground almost as they come to full bloom remind him 
of the soldier’s life cut short or ever it matures. 

The Japanese have a proverb: ‘‘ If the officers are good it 
does not matter if the soldier be somewhat dull’’; and the 
Japanese army’s efficiency is based on the fact that Japanese 
military tradition has always upheld the importance of good 
officers. In feudal days military service was the monopoly of 
the ‘‘ samurai ’’ (gentry); and though the adoption of conscrip- 
tion in 1875 rendered all able-bodied men liable to service, the 
entry to the officer cadre is jealously guarded. A regulation 
permits the promotion of ‘‘rankers’’ of outstanding merit, 
but the normal entry is through the military Preparatory and 
Cadet Schools. It must not be inferred, however, that the rank 
and file are despised or merely regarded as cannon-fodder. ‘The 
regiment is a family of which the colonel is the father, all ranks 
sharing indiscriminately the privations and honour of a 
soldier’s career. Themselves imbued with the ‘“‘ military 
spirit,’? to which Japan owes her position in the world, the 
officers spare no effort to inculcate that spirit in their subordi- 
nates, and though the discipline is rigid and the training severe, 
the harshness of the yoke is tempered by mutual good feeling, 
an ardent patriotism, and a high sense of duty. 

The cult of the ‘‘ military spirit’? inspires the Japanese 
officer with an intense devotion to his profession to the exclu- 
sion of all other interests. He is at work from morning till 
night ; his spartan existence admits of no social life; his sport 
consists in fencing and other military exercises; his conversa- 
tion is ‘‘ shop.’? ‘The innate artistic sense of his race finds 
expression in poetry, calligraphy, and sketching. He is not 
a keen horseman, and the horse is not loved for its own sake. 
His pay, received regularly, is only sufficient to keep him out 
of debt; the few officers who have private means are forbidden 
to exceed the severely simple standard of living which is com- 
pulsorily maintained throughout the army. 

It seems strange that in spite of his zeal for efficiency in 
modern warfare, the Japanese officer should cling so affec- 
tionately to the sword. The explanation is psychological. The 
Japanese officer cannot be imagined without his sword. It 
is the emblem of his office, his inseparable companion, his 
mascot, totem, guardian angel. It is always worn out of doors. 
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““ Drawing the sword ”’ is no metaphor of a bygone age. When 
the officer goes on active service he discards his peace-time 
ornament for the heavy two-handed weapon of his ancestors, 
which he brandishes as he leads his men into action. ‘This 
extreme belief in the moral and material efficacy of the sword 
inspires a confidence which is apt to underrate the power of 
more modern weapons. 

Save for this anachronism the officer’s training is up to 
date and intensive, and when not on parade instructing his 
men he is occupied with tactical schemes and staff rides under 
local arrangements. here are schools of gunnery, infantry, 
etc., where officers undergo courses periodically to perfect their 
instruction in regimental duties. The tests given by these 
methods take the place of promotion examinations. For the 
higher education of officers there is an efficient Staff College. The 
p.s.c. is a much-coveted distinction which entitles its holder 
to wear a special badge on the tunic. An important feature 
of higher education is the foreign tour. Selected individuals 
are sent abroad at Government expense to visit the military 
and technical establishments of the leading foreign countries, 
and the knowledge thus gained is adapted in the training and 
equipment of their own army. 

The Japanese are famous for their self-control, and in the 
army this is encouraged by the knightly code known as 
“bushido ”’ (the way of the warrior), of which the late General 
Nogi, the hero of Port Arthur, is regarded as the most illus- 
trious modern exponent. His act of ‘“‘seppuku’”’ (in the 
vulgar tongue “‘ hara kiri’’) on the occasion of the Emperor 
Meiji’s funeral was universally considered a fitting climax to 
an honourable career. ‘The code prohibits the expression of 
emotion. “Thus a mask of reserve hides a nature extremely 
sensitive. Cheerfulness is to be cultivated, and where it is 
absent the ‘‘ Japanese smile’’ must cover the feelings of the 
heart. The code must be observed in peace and war. It 
comprises loyalty to one’s superiors, courtesy to all irrespec- 
tive of rank or position, solicitude for the welfare of one’s 
subordinates, and chivalrous conduct towards an enemy. 
Though the code imposes death rather than surrender, there 
must be no resentment after the fight, and the foeman’s dead 
must be honoured with one’s own as having fallen in the 


service of their country. 
J. W. MARSDEN. 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE 
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HE risks of prophecy are proverbial; but since the main 
currents of thought move very slowly, philosophers 
seldom live long enough to test the accuracy of their own 
predictions. Mr. Bertrand Russell, however, has had better 
fortune. His forecast, first advanced less than thirty years 
ago, has become one of the best known of all stoic pessimisms. 
“That Man is the product of causes which had no prevision 
of the end they were achieving; that the whole temple of Man’s 
achievements must inevitably be buried beneath a universe in 
ruins; these things are so nearly certain that no philosophy 
which rejects them can hope to stand.’’* At the dawn of the 
twentieth century this resonantly echoed the typical nineteenth- 
century gloom of Hartmann and Schopenhauer, of Hardy and 
Nietzsche. But it is impossible, I believe, to recall any instance 
of such definite anticipations being so radically and so rapidly 
disproved as Mr. Russell’s have been by recent developments 
of Science. 

And this not in any restricted region of research, but univer- 
sally. For the reigning conditions cannot be better depicted 
than by Sir J. A. Thomson’s recent statement that “‘ the world 
described by modern Science is one in which the philosophical 
or poetical mind can breathe more freely than ever before.’’} 

In other words, the profound philosophic depression of last 
century is steadily receding, to be followed by unsettled weather 
with fair periods. It is equally significant that this unmistak- 
able turn in the tide of current thought is not only due to those 
outstanding scientific discoveries which have now become more 
or less familiar, but is also the result of a revolutionary re- 
interpretation of the identical principles to which the philo- 
sophical pessimists themselves appealed. The unbroken 
uniformity of nature, the resistless control of impersonal law, 
the universality of mechanism inseparably allied with deter- 
minism, appeared to provide impregnable defences for an age- 
old materialism; so that when the accumulating evidence com- 
bined with the Darwinian theory to place evolution beyond 
dispute, the idea of any governing Intelligence became a sheer 
superfluity, and human consciousness a mere byproduct of 


*“A Free Man’s Worship,” Independent Review, December sae 
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blindly contending forces. Space and time, matter and motion, 
seemed amply adequate to express and explain all that was 
ultimately real. 

But as scientific research continued, it grew steadily clearer 
that the mechanisms of nature were not only unimaginably vast 
in extent, but were also incalculably intricate and precise 
in their construction; so intricate, indeed, that they could be 
accurately understood only with the aid of increasingly compli- 
cated mathematics. The consequence is that one term of the 
supposedly simple formula, ‘‘ Matter and Motion,”’ has given 
rise to the baffling complexities of the quantum theory and 
wave mechanics, and the other to the equally involved theory 
of relativity—a result, we may confidently assume, altogether 
unexpected by the originators .of that famous phrase. Now 
though recent discoveries have been so many and so obscure 
that it has become almost impossible to see the wood for 
the trees, still the essence of the present situation is compera- 
tively easy to grasp. Apart from the technicalities, the out- 
standing feature is that the mechanisms of nature are by no 
means so foreign to intelligence as, at first sight, they appear 
to be in view of their uniform and impersonal character. On 
the contrary, there is a most intimate and remarkable link 
between these mechanisms, on the one hand, and mind on the 
other, in the sense that their real structure can be discerned 
and understood only by a highly developed intellect operating 
on mathematical lines. ‘This does not mean, of course, that 
the mathematician rules the scientific roost, even if he has 
been inclined to crow rather lustily for the last decade. But it 
does unquestionably imply that modern mathematics, with all 
its flexibility and intricacy, can do no more than scratch the 
surface of scientific problems, so that if the deepest secrets of 
Nature will ever be disclosed, this will be only to the mathe- 
matics of the distant future, compared with which current 
theorems are only A BC. 

Professor G. P. Thomson imagines the student of the atom as 
“4 man trying to make sense of a game which started as golf 
and suddenly turned into tennis and then back to golf again.’’* 
This involves three further consequences: first, mathematical 
research obviously constitutes thinking of an extremely high 
order, which in turn implies that Intelligence alone, and nothing 
whatever else, is capable of penetrating the secrets of the 
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physical universe. But secondly, such Intelligence is never pure 
Intelligence and no more; on the contrary, to understand the 
constitution of nature is always, to some degree, to control 
nature. Man is plainly doing so more and more effectively, so 
that (again to quote Thomson) “‘ electrons have become almost 
an article of commerce, the working material of radio.”’* This 
may be equally true of the ether, which has not yet been totally 
dispensed with by physics, as is so often believed. Thus the link 
between nature’s mechanisms and Intelligence is most intimate in 
the twofold sense that, the higher the Intelligence, the more 
penetrating is its insight into nature and the more efficient is its 
control. But third, the essence of mathematics is not quantity, 
as is usually asserted, but rather precision—exactitude—order— 
law; and this, as modern science unmistakably proves, on a 
literally universal scale embracing alike the electron and the 
galaxy. 

These facts are sometimes taken to mean that, after all, we 
are really concerned merely with methods and results arising 
from the human mind, to which nothing actual may correspond ; 
hence these ‘‘ methods and results’ are stigmatised as subjec- 
tive. But though there is an undeniable element of truth in this 
view, it easily becomes seriously misleading. For all valid 
scientific principles are the outcome of the age-long interaction 
between man’s intellect and its environing universe, so that 
unless we are prepared to dissolve all existence into moonshine, 
we must believe that real events and processes of some kind 
correspond to the formulas of the mathematician. As Professor 
Rice has argued ‘‘ mathematical investigation takes its rise in 
some practical need, develops on its own account, and in so 
doing becomes a powerful aid in control over the forces ”’ of the 
universe. } 

We may now summarise our conclusions as follows : However 
material, mechanical, and deterministic nature may be, Intelli- 
gence is competent both to understand and to control nature. 
The higher the level to which Intelligence attains, the more 
effective such control and understanding become. Finally, the 
entire material universe bears, indelibly impressed throughout 
its unimaginably vast extent, the stamp of intricate and precise 
order and law, in exactly the same sense that the metal of a coin 
= TDid pez. 


} Outline of Modern Knowledge, p. 198; cf. Dirac, Quantum Mechanics, 
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bears the device of the State, or the marble of “‘ Genesis ”’ carries 
the mark of Epstein’s genius. In all these instances alike, though 
on incomparably different scales, we find a material substance 
or physical matrix, indissolubly associated with an order, law 
and precision which only Intelligence, and nothing other, can 
comprehend and utilise. 

The contrast with last century’s thought is patent. Instead of 
mind being a mere accidental byproduct of mechanical processes, 
or an alien wandering in an irresponsive universe, Intelligence 
shows itself to be most intimately related to the universe, and the 
more intimately the higher its level becomes. It is not the mind 
of the astronomer, but that of the savage, which feels lost and 
astray in space-time ; the former deciphers the secrets which light 
carries millennium after millennium, while the latter seeks 
defence in futile magic; and who knows what the future holds in 
this respect? I believe the gates of Chicago Great Fair are to be 
opened by a beam from Arcturus; may not the Plough some day 
till the soil? The arguments of Sir James Jeans in The Myste- 
rious Universe are familiar to most readers. But they seem to 
require developing more definitely, on lines already indicated by 
Jeans himself. For in depicting the universe as ‘‘ a universe of 
thought,’’ he adds that its ‘“‘ creation must have been an act of 
thought.’’ Here the essential point is that both pure thought 
and a pure thinker, even on a universal scale, are mere abstrac- 
tions. The universe reveals itself to science as not only ordered, 
but also as active or dynamic. In other words, universal Thought 
or Intelligence is inseparable from control and dominance, and 
possibly even, as Jeans suggests, from origination ; finally, the 
unity of nature implies the parallel unity of the dynamic, creative 
Intelligence—the central principle of monotheism; while the 
sublimity of the cosmic drama eloquently witnesses to the 
transcendent majesty of its Creator. The Heavens declare the 
Theory of Relativity, and the firmament showeth the Quantum 
Theory ; but this is only the modern version of the old truth that 
“night unto night showeth knowledge.” 

These conclusions completely alter our attitude to both 
mechanism and determinism. Far from being foreign to Intelli- 
gence, these are simply expressions for that fixity of structure 
and reliability of process upon which Intelligence always 
depends for success, and whose sole alternative is a chaos which 
would baffle Intelligence completely. Mechanism and deter- 
minism, in fact, are the methods which every highly developed 
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intellect must employ to effect its own ordered purposes. All 
the devices of every able engineer and inventor are inevitably 
mechanical and deterministic; otherwise they would be futile 
because they would be unreliable. Now this is equally true, in 
essence, of great artists, in the sense that however original their 
work may be it is never crazily chaotic. Even Alice in Wonder- 
land, and still more Hamlet and Lear, express the irrefragable 
laws of art; and similarly, mutatis mutandis, with the achieve- 
ments of thinkers and statesmen. The too frequent failures are 
due not, as is generally supposed, to chance, but to the inadequacy 
of the intellect to apprehend and control the complex determining 
conditions ; and whenever we learn from our errors to arrange 
matters better in advance, this is obviously more skilful pre- 
determination. Another source of difficulty is that life and mind 
are so inextricably intricate and delicate that it is almost impos- 
sible to trace out causes and effects. But this is a matter of 
detail, so that in principle the swallow’s flight is as precisely 
determined as the bullet’s; the essential difference is that a far 
larger number of new factors, such as instincts and desires, 
affect the bird’s movements; and psychology and biochemistry 
are steadily disclosing these factors. 

In this connection, unfortunately, much confusion has recently 
arisen owing to the apparent abandonment of mechanism by 
modern science; ‘‘ the assumption of a mechanical universe was 
an error,’’? asserts Jeans.* In the crude sense of pulls and 
pushes, imaginary levers and wheels, this is undeniable. But 
it must not be interpreted as the complete surrender of 
mechanism. On the contrary, all that has happened is the 
substitution, for the primitive mechanism, of the much more 
subtle and complicated ‘‘ wave mechanics,’’ whose very name 
proclaims it a “‘ mechanics.’? As Lodge reminds us, ‘‘machinery 
there must be. Results are obtained by mechanism of some kind. 
This is true even for Creation.”’+ Similarly Thomson: ‘‘ New- 
tonian mechanics needs modification. This does not detract from 
its value in astronomy.’’} In more mundane affairs it is obvious 
that civilisation would be helpless without the mechanisms of 
telephones and wireless; even the Civil Service is to a large 
extent a human mechanism. A parallel misunderstanding 
attends the contention that indeterminism has now replaced 
determinism. Here the mistake is due to the ambiguity of 
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the word “‘ determine,’? which sometimes means ‘‘ ascertain,”’ 
but on other occasions means “ cause or control.’? We often 
wish, for example, to ‘‘ determine ’’ (ascertain) the exact state 
of affairs; and scientists are always doing so. Now certain un- 
usually delicate conditions make this quite impossible, just as 
bad light prevents an umpire ‘‘ determining ’’ the course of 
play. But this no more justifies our regarding nature as the 
sphere of indeterminism than it does the umpire saying the 
ball’s flight is undetermined. This fallacy, I believe, vitiates 
Eddington’s treatment of the question. For in saying (quite 
truly) that a “‘ knowledge of the response of all kinds of objects 
would determine completely its relation,’ he plainly means 
“ascertain ’’ or ‘‘ discover its relation’’; but he proceeds to 
ascribe this Indeterminism of our knowledge to atoms them- 
selves, and to argue about ‘‘ the wide indeterminacy characteris- 
tic of atoms.’’ ‘‘ The physicist,’ he adds, “‘ is unaware of any 
deterministic law in the physical universe.’’* ‘This assertion 
is far too sweeping. It is true only of many electronic and allied 
phenomena ; on the other hand, we have just seen that Newtonian 
mechanics retains its validity unimpaired in astronomy and its 
sister sciences, so that we must accept Darwin’s caveat, “‘ I can- 
not see that physical theory provides any new loophole. How 
does the Uncertainty Principle help to free us from the bonds 
of determinism?’’+ ‘he issue, clearly, still remains open so far 
as physics is concerned ; while personal freedom is safeguarded 
by connecting determinism with the idea of self-determination.{ 

Further weighty evidence of the close linkage between Intelli- 
gence and the universe is furnished by the modern re-interpreta- 
tion of evolution. For it is now an outstanding principle that, 
whether predetermined or not, the advance has been from the 
non-living to life, from unconsciousness to sentience, and ulti- 
mately by way of instinct to personality. Although there is no 
direct evidence that this process is paralleled elsewhere than on 
our earth, still this planet is inseparably related to the Solar 
System, which has therefore played its own part in the long 
series of causes. Again, devolution and extinction have often 
occurred ; yet in spite of these the final tendency was upwards, 
and the net balance shows definite gain. On the whole, the ~ 
elimination resembles the systematic weeding out of a good 
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gardener who ruthlessly eradicates the enemies of fruitfulness 
and beauty ; and it is by the fruit that we judge, not by the root. 
As soon as we adopt this criterion two conclusions must be 
accepted : first, in evolving her finest types of life and mind, 
nature has placed an increasingly substantial premium upon 
intelligence and love, upon sympathy and co-operation. ‘Thus 
the familiar nineteenth-century picture of ‘‘ Nature, red in tooth 
and claw,” is a mere caricature obtained from what Thomson 
happily calls a ‘‘ nodding acquaintance with Nature” by 
omitting the most significant features of the whole process. 
When this is considered in its entirety, we clearly see what this 
biologist stresses as ‘‘ the universal urge of life—the urge for 
more, more light, more love, more life.”’* Secondly, once 
personality has arisen, unlimited higher potentialities become 
possible; provided the governing conditions are observed, there 
is no barrier to the expansion of man’s knowledge, and with 
this of his future control, now in its lusty infancy, over the 
resources of nature. 

These modern conceptions of evolution enable us to meet 
another old diffiiculty—the problem of pain, which seems irrecon- 
cilable with nature’s ‘‘ premium on love and sympathy.’’ But 
this apparently obstinate paradox disappears as soon as we recall 
that the evolutionary advance, like all else in the universe, bears 
the indelible stamp of a law which tends perennially towards 
“more light, more life.’”? Exactly as in the finest sport, such as 
the Test Matches, the struggle for existence and supremacy is 
never easy. Just as in sport, therefore, two principles must be 
maintained ; the governing laws must be strict, and the penalties 
for defiance adequate, without being capricious and unreasonable. 
In all instances alike—cricket and golf, chess and bridge—the 
sole method of securing good games and first-class players is to 
ensure swift reactions to broken laws; and similarly for good 
government, as recent events in U.S.A. clearly prove. We must 
therefore regard the pain to which all sentient beings are subject 
as nature’s penalty for some violated law of well-being, and 
further as a plain indication, to those who will learn, of the 
means by which pain may be avoided and happiness attained. 
Now since pain is the natural consequence of violated law, 
obviously pain itself witnesses to law ; it is (as it were) ‘“‘ Law ”’ 
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seen inverted in a mirror, only we are too dull to read the 
inverted script accurately. Hence our protests are just as petu- 
lant as those of a defaulting sportsman against a keen committee ; 
and all modern biologists agree that pain is never inflicted 
merely for its own sake. On the contrary, its sole end is ‘‘ more 
love, more life,’’ of an ever finer order as organisms advance in 
the scale. 

Exactly the same principles express themselves when we turn 
from physics and biology to the psychological sciences: law, 
order, health of mind based on fitness of body and brain, pain 
levied on ignorance and defiance, elimination of weakness and 
conservation of the finest, even when man’s clumsy effort im- 
pedes nature till he learns better. For, once again, personality 
is the climax of evolution, with limitless potentialities in know- 
ledge, art and social order ; but also with a real kinship, however 
feeble this may yet be, to the Creative Intelligence of the uni- 
verse, exactly as the glimmering taper shares the substance and 
energy of the tropic sun. ‘Thus twentieth-century science pro- 
claims itself more fully and clearly, so that with its conclusions 
Russellian pessimism, however heroic it may seem, is absolutely 
out of accord. 

J. E. Turner. 
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NLY a schoolbook ! What a condemnation! What images 
( )i calls up of the husbandman—I suppose that fine old 

word has been kept alive in English only by schoolbooks ; 
or of Balbus building a wall, if we are of an older generation ; 
or of nymphs and goddesses loosing the prisoners in the island, 
or of the handkerchiefs of the gardener’s daughter, or all the 
rubbish that fills the schoolbooks of our days, and bores the 
boys to death. Yet I know quite a handful of schoolbooks not 
of this type, full of grace and wit, and worthy of a life of 
their own outside the schoolroom; and I have found one lately 
that deserves the attention of all who are concerned with the life 
of India. That is a strong thing to say ; but when I have described 
it, readers will be able to judge whether it be too strong. 

Sanscrit, as taught by Indians to Indian boys in Indian 
schools, is probably the worst-taught language in the world. In 
England, the beginners’ book commonly used is not meant for 
boys; and it is a German book, adapted, a model of thorough- 
ness and efficiency, but O how dull! As incoherent as any school- 
book on the market, it has been made solely to illustrate the 
grammar, and in particular, whatever is irregular. How it bears 
on human life may be inferred, when I say that this manual, 
of a language which is still spoken by a million scholars, does 
not tell you how to say ‘‘ Good morning ”’ ; how to say ‘‘ Come in 
and sit down,”’ or ‘‘ Good bye’’; it has no word for warm or 
cold weather or temperature, and no hint how friends would con- 
verse, or what is rude and what is polite; no hint how to write 
a letter. In fact, it suits not human beings, but candidates for a 
Civil Service Examination. 

But last year a friend brought to my notice a little book, 
written for schools by Professor V. P. Bokil, of Bombay. ‘The 
author, like many others in India, had been distressed by the 
work done in schools; and having seen in England how the 
direct method gave life at once to the teaching of languages, he 
determined to try it for Sanscrit. He has obviously been 
successful, for the book has gone through two editions in 
two years, and he has followed it up with a second and a third 
book for succeeding stages. 

The technical part of the book does not concern us now scat 
shows the usual plan, using complete sentences from the first, 
and describing what one can see, and suiting the action to the 
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word: questions, dialogue, and acting. ‘This part, however, is 
unusually well done; and a novelty is that the author uses 
verses of different kinds to help. Some are quotations, but 
many of them, I judge, were composed by the author himself. 
They are of the simplest kind, like the rest of the book, 
and some even give grammatical information ; but it is so grace- 
fully done that we are pleased even with grammar. Some of 
these, as he mentions incidentally, are sung to familiar tunes, 
but the tunes he does not give: no doubt they are not needed 
by the boys, who know them as well as we know White Sand 
and Grey Sand, but we should like to have them recorded. 

The matter of these lessons is quite simple; the author 
describes how children spend their time, how they talk, what 
their parents say to them; and he brings in all the neighbours 
they know so well, the milkman and his wife, the hermit in 
his hermitage, the poet by the river-side. For it is obvious 
that these persons, some of them strange to us, are familiar 
to them ; if they were not, or if the home scenes were not true 
to life, the class would know it at once, and his effect would be 
spoilt. Of course in common home life they would not describe 
a cow or an elephant, and say that a horse has four feet; 
but scenes like that are put in a natural setting, and they are 
easy to understand because the pictures are before us, and 
we can point to the four legs. Here the interest is, to under- 
stand so easily what is said in a strange language, and that 
(as every teacher knows) is enough to carry off the episode; 
the pupils learn with pleasure the new words which the master 
wishes to teach. And, of course, he must improve the occasion : 
little boys are not always good little boys, who would not 
dream of picking a rose, and who say their prayers morning 
and night; but if the standard of good manners were not true, 
and if one ever did say such prayers, the class would simply 
ridicule their master and his book. Later come the stories 
which children hear, fables like A%sop’s, and more important 
for us, episodes from the lives of the gods taken from legendary 
history. We thus get some notion as to what is at the back 
of the Indian’s mind, what he really believes, and how he looks 
at life; and the most illuminating thing in the book is the 
simple piety of the people, and the way in which the physical 
images of the gods are comparatively unimportant. Ganesha, 
to us one of the strangest shapes, stands pictured upon the first 
page, and to him the boy’s worship is directed in the first 
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words: ‘‘ Cri-Ganesha I reverence, my teachers, I reverence,” 
for there is a real respect for your teacher in India, as for one 
who is a kind of father to your mind. 

It is the Great Being who is behind all names that the child 
is taught to worship: ‘‘the Lord ”’ is his title, as it is with 
us; and whether he be Vishnu-Krishna or another, the worship- 
per thinks of one. ‘The father’s first question to his son is: 
“ Well, my boy, have you said your morning prayer?’’ “‘ Yes, 
I have, I am dressing, and when I am ready I am at the orders 
of my father’s feet.’”? ‘This turn of expression, so naturally 
brought out, gives a new association for the similar expressions 
we meet with in literature. So the sister says to her brother : 
‘‘ What! don’t you remember what father’s feet tell us to do 
every day?’’ Let us take a simple scene. 

This is the hermit’s retreat. Around it you see many trees, 
with green leaves, flowers, and fruit. In front flows a river: 
a hill rises facing it, and from that hill this river comes. Its 
water is cool and sweet. ‘The hermit’s boy rises at dawn 
and goes to the river. "There he washes his mouth and 
bathes. On the river bank he sits and does reverence to 
the sun. Then he returns to the hut, and worships the fire, 
and recites the Vedas. How peaceful is that hermitage! In 
the trees the birds sweetly sing. The hermit’s cow walks 
in the wood and eats grass. ‘The cow’s calves run here and 
there. All the people and animals and birds live there con- 
tented. How rich is that hermit, whose retreat is so peaceful 
and so lovely ! 

The schoolboy himself has a similar experience. ‘‘I rise at 
dawn, wash my mouth and bathe; after drinking milk I recite 
my lessons,’’ and so forth, as he describes the hot sun, play 
in the twilight, and sleep, but, in true Indian fashion, the 
author winds up with a moralising verse : 


The sun is red when he goes up, and red when he goes down: 

So in good fortune and in bad the noble mind is one. 
So much might pass for our own edification; but he adds a 
little quatrain which indicates the tenor of the Indian’s thought 
at such an hour; it is impossible to reproduce the dainty rhym- 
ing phrases, which give the effect of a lullaby, but if one 
reads the sounds aloud, keeping the quantities carefully, they 
have a charm of their own : 


Kshalayantam abhitd bhuvanani, 
lalayantam abhitah kamalani, 
palayantam atha kokakulani, 
jyotisham patim aham mahayami. 
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Cleansing all creatures that on earth do dwell, 
Fondling with gentle touch the lotus bell, 
Guarding the tribes of birds in every dell, 

Lord of the Lights of Heaven, I praise Thee well! 


There is an air of gentle and familiar affection, as of a child 
for a cherishing mother, who washes her children in cool 
water, and touches them with a soft hand, and keeps them 
safe, which does indeed help us to understand the feeling of 
the Indian for his divine guardian. ‘The word used for the lotus 
calls up in a flash the image of the buds floating upon the 
stream, dandled by the rippling water, and smoothed over by 
passing breezes. The love of nature, and of the lotus in particu- 
lar, is strong in the Indian. Here is a poet by the riverside, 
who espies a beautiful lotus. ‘‘O what a lovely lotus!’ he 
says: “‘its petals are fresh, its heart is tender, its shape 
rounded ; how I should love to get it, that golden ball! 


The river-goddess, pleased at heart, 
Is smiling with her lotus-lips! ”’ 


How the children feel for a flower is shown in another place, 
where brother and sister converse. 


Brother. Well, young lady, I’m tired with my lessons; 
now let us play for a bit. 

Sister. Come along then, my dear, we will enjoy ourselves 
in the garden. 

Brother. Well said, madam. There’s a nice cool place. 

Sister. My dear boy, look at those roses, how sweet they 
smell ! 

Brother. And what a variety of colours! I'll pick a couple 
of them; one I will give to you, one I’ll keep for myself. 
What colour do you like? 

Sister. No, you mustn’t do that; don’t do it, dear. I love 
to see them and to smell them; let us pick them to-morrow 
for the Lord’s worship. 

Brother. Why not now? I have a great fancy for that 
red rosebud, ; 

Sister. Don’t you remember what father’s-feet bid us do 
every day? j 

Brother. What about it? What has that to do with the 
matter ? 

Sister. What he says is, ‘“‘ Offer all things first ito our 
Lord on high, then use them for your own pleasure.”’ 

Brother. A good thing you reminded me: I certainly will 
not pick the first flower now. 
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Of course, the author is improving the occasion; but such an 
attempt would be useless if it had no relation to the children’s 
life. 

One section of the book describes how Rama foiled the 
attempts of demons to spoil the sacrifices of the pious ; another 
gives a scene in the life of Krishna. It will be remembered 
that Krishna had been saved from the murderous hands of 
King Vamsa, a horrid tyrant ; a cowherd’s son was substituted 
for Krishna, and he was brought up among the shepherds. But 
there, like Romulus, he soon showed his high origin. The story 
of Krishna is full of objectionable episodes, but these are 
ignored for the children, and he appears rather as a fairy 
prince. 

As he played in the cowherd’s household Krishna’s grace 
was incomparable. The cowherd’s family prospered, his cows 
grew fat, his people were honest; there was plenty of curds, 
milk, and cheese; our Lord Cri-Krishna with his boy-friends 
had all he wanted to eat. Every day Vasudeva drove cows 
and calves into the woods; there the cows grazed and the 
children played. Krishna picked up a flute, and softly began 
to play upon it. How sweet was his playing! By hearing 
it not only were cowherds and milkmaids enchanted, but even 
the cows and the birds. There were creatures in hundreds 
come to hear the sound of the fluting; there they were 
immovable as a painted picture. ‘‘ Oh what heavenly music !’’ 
they all cried, and they all pondered in their hearts upon the 
flute player in worship. Many poets have sung of the 
playing: blessed are the worshippers, blessed the poets.”’ 


I am informed that school-readers in the vernacular languages 
contain other scenes of this sort. If so, that makes the matter 
easily accessible to members of the Civil Service, even though 
they may have no knowledge of Sanscrit. I have sought in 
vain for any such simple and natural pictures of child-life 
in Indian novels, such as are translated into English. They 
have interest of a different kind, and their authors would prob- 
ably think the simple episodes of daily life not worth describing ; 
and for this reason I venture to direct the attention of young 
Civil Servants to these books, which will help them to under- 
stand the people amongst whom their life is to be passed. 


W. H. D. Rouvuss. 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 
i 
A ewe author of the rolling phrase about calling into 


existence a new world to redress the balance of the old 

was a British Minister of State. His figure sounded more 
grandiloquent and visionary a hundred years ago than it does 
now, when the imaginary scales are so much nearer each other in 
weight and when this lack of balance in the Old World cries 
so stridently for adjustment. Great Britain stands, it is a 
commonplace to observe, midway between the two worlds, geo- 
graphically, economically, socially—in its ideals and_ political 
institutions very often as well; it may be looked upon as the 
tongue of Canning’s balance, the vagaries of which cannot fail 
to arrest the attention of those who have the world’s affairs at 
heart. It is not surprising, then, that after the loudest of the 
tumult and the shouting set up by the war of 1914-18 has sub- 
sided, a group of extremely intelligent foreign observers has, 
almost simultaneously, written studies of greater or less scope 
and penetration, about John Bull and his Island and about what 
the world may reasonably expect of them. Significant of the 
extent to which they have ‘‘ dropped out of the picture ’’ since 
the Peace of Versailles is the exploratory character of most of 
the studies. Mr. Cohen-Portheim* called his book England: the 
Unknown Isle, and that title might serve also for most of the 
others over which it is proposed to cast a summary glance here. 
They are the works of a Frenchman (Professor Siegfried : 
England’s Crisis), a Dutchman who writes originally in Eng- 
lish (Dr. Renier: The English: Are They Human?), three 
Germans (Professor Dibelius: England; Mr. Silex: John Bull 
at Home; and Mr. Cohen-Portheim), a Czech author of renown 
(Mr. Karel Capek: Letters from England), and the present 
Spanish Ambassador at Washington (Mr. de Madariaga: 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, Spaniards). 

The bulkiest of these studies is that of Professor Dibelius. 
Much Sitzfleisch has gone to its compilation. The information 
with which it is replete is mostly of a generalising character, 
based on a review of history, and the reader should therefore 
provide himself with many handy pinches of salt. On nearly 
every one of his 506 pages the author, for instance, remarks 
that the English are essentially Low German peasants and 


* Of whom an obituary notice has appeared since this article was written. 
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that their national traits may all, in whole or in part, be 
explained by this ancestry. Now, for one thing, the fact itself 
is somewhat doubtful. In the second place, it gets one little 
further. There may be one, but is there more than one among 
the European nations of which the peasant origin is not con- 
spicuous? ‘The national differences they exhibit must accord- 
ingly be traceable to something else. What distinguishes the 
English from the Swiss might surely have something to do 
with their island position? And where are the Plattdeutsch 
Shakespeare, the Hanseatic Raleigh? 

When he comes to modern tendencies Professor Dibelius is 
surprisingly optimistic, from the British point of view. Dis- 
counting the diagnoses of common-rooms, deaneries, literary 
coteries and the correspondence columns of the twopenny press, 
he declares the nation fundamentally sound in its politics, 
economics and ideals, sounder than it thinks itself to be. It 
does really know what it is getting at, though duly appreciat- 
ing the difficulties in the way. While nothing is more remark- 
able than the suddenness with which it has shed all that was 
cramping in its Puritanism, it has retained the vital missionary 
spirit with which Milton’s age stamped it. It aims at estab- 
lishing the Kingdom of God for all, even if at present it 
naively imagines that this consummation involves the whole 
world’s dressing for dinner and attending a perpetually recur- 
ring cycle of cup-ties. 

The book by Mr. Madariaga, who likewise indulges in 
facetious prophecy and was once a Professor too, is very differ- 
ent from Professor Dibelius’s encyclopedic tome. It is like an 
elaborate intellectual game. The author considers in the 
abstract the nature of the man of action, the man of thought 
and the man of passion and then all the combinations of their 
reactions when placed in situations calling for action or thought 


or emotion. In conclusion, having defined the Englishman’ 


as the man of action par excellence, the Frenchman as the man 
of thought and the Spaniard as the man of emotion, he 
ingeniously scours political history, language, literature, 
present society and aspirations for practical confirmations of 
his theory. He finds them in abundance, and remarkably 
interesting they are when discovered in this way, but in effect 
the national portraits resemble the chiaroscuro of a Spanish 
painter, the whole fascinating, the chiaro remarkably brilliant, 
but too much left in the oscuro. 
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The French professor’s study serves as a corrective to the 
German professor’s. Mr. Siegfried’s gloomy vaticinations 
have enjoyed considerable currency, thanks to the congenial 
columns of The Times newspaper. He deals mainly with 
material things and such social aspects as are amenable to 
statistical analysis. None the less, he has observations of a 
more general character to make too. He is particularly struck 
by an atmosphere of general discouragement which he senses 
throughout Great Britain, a torpor that will neither reorganise 
nor emigrate nor take up a “‘ strong line.’’ It sounds strangely 
in the mouth of a Frenchman and must surprise our Teutonic 
observers too, but Professor Siegfried sees some compensation 
in an excellent refinement of taste and intelligence on which 
no doubt he means to compliment us by calling it ‘‘ Eliza- 
bethan.’’ But this evidently means little to him. A breezy 
European of the new dispensation, one of those who, like the 
coupon-candidates of December 1918, have ‘‘ done well out of 
the war,’’ this discouragement saddens him. ‘‘ Wake up, John 
Bull,’ he cries with a hearty slap on his friend’s back. ‘‘ Don’t 
sulk in your tent. What is there to be depressed about, man ?”’ 
But at the back of his mind there is a misgiving. England, to 
his mind, was always a country of “‘ leaders.’? Where are they 
now? In their tents too. Society has abdicated. 

To this matter of Society, Society with a capital S, that has 
no counterpart in other polities, that serves as a focus of almost 
all the nation’s activities, Mr. Cohen-Portheim devotes perhaps 
the most interesting chapter of England: the Unknown Isle. 
He stresses its ‘‘ inclusiveness’’ and the genuine popularity 
concomitant with that. He admires the skill with which it 
keeps control of the administrative machine, so as never to find 
itself at the mercy of legislative revolutions, and the self- 
sacrifice with which it all but taxes itself out of existence and 
lives up to the watchword Noblesse oblige. ‘The profusion of 
K.C.B.’s and other titles in public offices may have misled 
Mr. Cohen-Portheim somewhat as to the social standing of their 
holders; but there is much knowledge and truth in this 
analysis, which goes to bear out Professor Dibelius’s shrewd 
thesis that the modern British State must differ widely from all 
others, since they derive their machinery from the absolutism 
they overthrew, while Great Britain devised its machinery after 
the expulsion of the Stuarts by an aristocratic revolution which 
could not have been effective but for the ‘‘ levelling ’’ ideas 
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that had preceded it a generation earlier. Indeed, this is 
perhaps the keenest-sighted and best-versed of our foreign 
observers. And it is gratifying to find how much he approves 
even in the things so many within and without the gates agree 
to censure: lack of method, of refinement and intellectual 
honesty, for instance. Mr. Cohen-Portheim has a very effective 
polemic method in dealing with these—“ Perfide Albion?” 
Why certainly; but kindly point out the body politic that is 
actuated throughout by altruism and squares its professions 
with its performance. ‘‘ The mass of the English do not appre- 
ciate the arts.’? Granted; but will you be so good as to indicate 
where the Paris Opera or the German theatres would be but for 
the heavy taxes imposed for their support on those who are 
equally indifferent. And so on. 

Mr. Silex, London correspondent to the Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung, is much less enthusiastic. The expert and the bureau- 
crat are steadily gaining ground, but as yet John Bull’s Island 
is a primitive affair. Le confort anglais—he denies it, and ele- 
mentary cleanliness in the home too. Napoleon’s “‘ nation of 
shopkeepers ’’ has no notion of getting value for money (‘‘ If 
we Germans had the Englishman’s money we would live twice 
as well as he does ’’). Its strong, silent, modest men are cease- 
lessly talking about themselves; with no higher term of praise 
than “typically English.’ Their capital is singularly provin- 
cial. If they have political sense it can only be defined on the 
lucus a non lucendo principle. 

Mr. Karel Capek, who has added the useful word robot to 
the English language, agrees with Mr. Silex in finding the 
aborigines of the Unknown Isle singularly unsophisticated, and 
London terrifyingly noisy and hideous. But whereas Mr. Silex, 
for all his title, does not seem to have pushed his investiga- 
tions beyond the three metropolitan regions of the furnished 
flats, “the shops’”’ for women and hard hats for men, Mr. 
Capek has found the reverse of the medal—of the same medal— 
by looking elsewhere. In addition to a true metropolis in Edin- 
burgh, he discovered serenity and beauty in Cambridge and 
Oxford, in the Lakes, in Skye, even in the most commonplace 
of the counties. There were compensations for him even in 
London. Whether the English have political sense he does not 
debate, but he is convinced of their unique capacity for self- 
education in the major concerns of existence, politics included, 
by the spectacle of Hyde Park on Sunday afternoons. 
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In their different ways Mr. Silex and Mr. Capek are para- 
. doxical—at least a Londoner would think so—the one hard and 
knowing, if polite, the other equally polite, but humorous and 
empirical. Their paradoxes, however, are as naught to those 
of Dr. Renier. For the question he propounds: ‘ The 
English : are they Human?” he answers flatly in the negative. 
There is, in his opinion, something definite and quite funda- 
mental that separates the massgebend Englishman, the mem- 
ber of the directing classes—the man whose H’s are correct, 
as Dr. Renier succinctly puts it—not only from ‘“ continen- 
tals’? and non-Europeans, from Celts to the North and Celts 
to the West, but also from his H-less fellow-countrymen and 
from all his fellow-countrywomen. ‘This is the ‘‘ Ritualistic 
Conception of Life,’’ the effective determination to behave and, 
if possible, likewise to feel and to think not as the stimuli 
imparted by life would dictate, but in accordance with the ideal 
of conduct inculcated in the Public Schools. 

With this basic distinction Dr. Renier links up, most 
ingeniously and amusingly, many other national peculiarities 
from diffidence in speech and love of domestic animals to Anglo- 
Catholicism and the notorious English impatience with intelli- 
gence and its deplorable tendency to carry logic to extreme 
limits. Dr. Renier attributes to this last corollary our political 
eminence and the state of public mind which makes us, accord- 
ing to him, one of the few adult polities of the globe and, though 
uncultured, fundamentally civilised because tolerant and never 
clear-cut. It is all very gratifying and very disturbing, the 
more so as Dr. Renier is perhaps the best equipped of our 
foreign critics: he has lived nearly twenty years in our midst, 
he knows many social and racial strata in the land of his 
adoption, he is both a scholar and an observer and he comes 
from a country equally settled in civilisation and rather more 
cultured. 

Some of them call it by a different name, but what impresses 
these foreign observers of the British Isles most is the com- 
plexity of the national life. And it is precisely when they are 
endeavouring to reduce it to some common denominator that 
their analyses sound least convincing, as when Professor Dibe- 
lius sees the Low Saxon peasant peeping out everywhere, or 
Mr. Madariaga, a second Taine, is satisfied that “ action - 
explains Keats and Constable, or Mr. Siegfried arraigns the 
homo economicus in our midst and indicts a nation. This 
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complexity, which gives us the best and the worst press in 
the world, naive idealism always with an eye to the main chance, 
partisanships ferociously concentrated on some arena like Old 
Trafford or the House of Commons or Wimbledon and yet in- 
sisting on the most scrupulous observance of sometimes compli- 
cated rules, is of course as well seen as anywhere in the social 
and political structure. ‘There is a remarkable hierarchy of 
orders and classes; but, well-defined as the boundaries between 
them may be, there is much crossing from one to the other 
and, on the whole, little jealousy between them. The political 
system is nominally a monarchy, but actually an aristocratic 
republic under a dictator (called Prime Minister) whose man- 
date is given or withheld by the nation at large. For Great 
Britain is a democratic and republican country that cares 
greatly for what it calls freedom and not at all for what every- 
one calls equality. 

The name which the less friendly critics give to this com- 
plexity is untidiness or disorder. It certainly discourages neat 
and methodical surveys from outside and, almost equally, 
attempts at systematisation or rationalisation, in the broadest 
application of the term, from within. But it does not produce 
anarchy, it is not the same thing as anarchy. On this point 
all our critics are emphatic. ‘There is in the inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom an instinctive sense of national unity, baffling 
alike to the ethnologist, the linguist, the egalitarian doctrinaire 
and the State-worshipper, but none the less real and of immense 
pervasiveness and strength. It sets the definite, if nowhere 
defined, limits of national interest to the welter of self- 
generated local and partial, overlapping activities; it has almost 
equally plain, though still less positively defined, aspirations 
and aims—which fact accounts for the good humour of British 
politics (a wrangling about the means and the tempo of reform). 
It even explains, despite the huge material differences, the 
sympathy of the lower with the upper classes and the absence 
of arrogance in the treatment of the former by the latter. 
According to Mr. Madariaga there is virtually a mystic com- 
munion between classes in England, which, after the fashion of 
one of Renan’s Réves, permits the Have-nots actually to enjoy 
the privileges and pleasures of the Haves in and through them. 
Witness the extraordinary, by no means envious interest the 
bourgeoisie and working classes take in the doings of Society, 
which its leaders, often to their own discomfort, contrive to 
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delectation of the general public. 

Part of this national cult finds its expression in the ideal of 
the English gentleman, which certain domestic Jeremiahs will 
be relieved to hear shines as bright to-day as ever it did in 
the sight of foreign observers. In spite of all temptations, in 
spite of increased familiarity with Continental and American 
conditions, the British nation has not gone over to the worship 
of the millionaire or the condottiere or the expert or to the 
creed of equality after either the French or the Marxist confes- 
sion. The great nurseries of the (necessarily imperfect) embodi- 
ments of this ideal, Oxford, Cambridge and the Public Schools, 
still flourish, not merely in wealth, but in the general esteem 
as well, and the fact that their membership is now recruited from 
deeper social strata tends to prove the persistence and strength 
of the ideal rather than the reverse; for there is no attempt 
or wish to alter what are their most distinctive characteristics ; 
the ever-existent percolation from the gentleman-admiring 
strata to the gentlemanly-nurtured and thence to the gentleman- 
producing level is accelerated, that is all. 

The gentleman has been defined as one who uses power over 
others sparingly. He does not exact his full pound of flesh 
when the bargain is inconvenient to the other party; he does 
not expect too much in any way from the human material with 
which he comes into contact. But he feels somehow responsible 
for those less gifted, less protected, less strong than himself. 
He must help them and, in view of his greater advantages, 
help by ‘‘ giving a lead.’’? So as not to overdrive his charges 
he must find out their aptitudes and aims. It is an advantage 
if he shares them. So his personal policy is dictated to him by 
the irrational, often self-stultifying impulses of ordinary human 
nature. He must be patient, plodding, helpful, responsible, and 
if he should permanently or temporarily not “‘ feel like’ any 
of these things, then he must discipline himself to act all the 
time as if he did. It is a Spartan ideal and implies the elimina- 
tion of almost all joy from almost all English lives—a point on 
which all the observers who think this trifle important are 
unanimous. 

This personal programme, which becomes a class-programme 
and a national programme, involves a mighty effort of will 
against the impulses and the sub-conscious nature from which 
they spring. In a word, it means Repression, Repression on a 
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gigantic scale. On this subject of Repression, Dr. Renier has, 
as one may imagine, written most interestingly. Somewhat 
tinctured with the theories of the psycho-analysts he sees it as 
the root cause of the nation’s mental disequilibrium—about 
which he is very emphatic and which some of the other observers 
hint at: he instances the combination of a pretty high standard 
of chastity with the remarkable pruriency to which the illus- 
trated papers and the oral tradition of poetry bear witness; the 
maudlin affection for domestic animals co-existing with blood- 
sports; the childish pleasure in games and nonsense-literature 
found in politically and socially the most mature of the Euro- 
pean nations. His psychological method and jargon conceded, 
there is much that is compelling, attractive and illuminating 
in his diagnosis. But when he comes to the question of its 
origin, his answer is less satisfactory. 

Dr. Renier saddles Dr. Arnold with all (or nearly all) the 
responsibility of creating the Victorian ideal of a gentleman, 
that involved Repression and its attendant maladies. He allows, 
however, that there are earlier examples, such as Castlereagh 
and Lord Chesterfield, and in this connection one cannot help 
recalling Mr. Bonamy Dobrée’s description of Addison as the 
first eminent Victorian. Indeed, it seems to us that it is in the 
eighteenth century, when a man “ laid down his life with decent 
unconcern,’? as a contemporary epitaph has it, that this ideal 
first came into being and not in England only. On the one 
hand the stoic ideal was gaining ground in non-Christian 
circles ; elsewhere, the rise of sentimentalism with its code of 
appropriate emotions on all the occasions of life operated in a 
similar sense, interposing an ideal of conduct between life and 
the reactions of man to its stimuli. I fancy one could have 
detected a ritualistic conception of life in ‘‘ Parlement ’’ circles 
in France under Louis XV. The Revolution shattered the ideal 
on the Continent, where the Romantic movement had already 
started a reaction against it, whilst English revulsion from 
the excesses of foreign revolutionaries and romantics ensured 
its continuation in these islands. 

There is one other consideration to be urged against Dr. 
Renier. Self-control is one of the capital aims of all education 
that ranges beyond simple instruction. Look before you leap. 
I cannot see how self-control can fail to involve repression. In 
so far then as education takes universally some of the place of 
instruction—and there are indications that it is likely to do so 
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—this repression is likely to spread and tincture the conduct 
of the world. 

That being so, it is not unreasonable to suppose that other 
nations, especially as they have shown themselves less pervious 
to the theories and warnings of Professor Siegmund Freud, 
may follow Britain’s example in this matter. And, indeed, Mr. 
Cohen-Portheim points out that, almost in proportion as Eng- 
land is forgotten or overlooked by eyes straining on America, 
Europe is becoming anglicised. The manners and ambitions of 
Continental royalty and Continental aristocracy, for example, 
are those of the British aristocracy: more and more does the 
life of the professional classes and upper bourgeoisie, as in 
England, ape that of their superiors; they centre it very 
largely on the big hotels which, apart from central heating, are 
originally English in design, with their bars, their lounges, 
their billiard-rooms and what the coffee-rooms have turned 
into. Everywhere one hears derisive sneers or violent expostu- 
lations levelled at the British Sabbath. But while the British 
Sabbath is being slowly continentalised, the Continental Sun- 
day is rapidly becoming anglicised. It is harder to get a pro- 
fessional shave on Sunday in Germany than in London and 
equally impossible to buy a fresh roll. Lastly, what passes for 
British hypocrisy is proving contagious. The League of 
Nations, in spite of much detraction, has many convinced 
adherents ; and is not its aim at first to make political activities 
look as if they squared with virtuous principles and eventually to 
make them really square? Perhaps John Bull, battered, stupid 
Don Quixote as he so often looks nowadays, is still a leader? 

Brian W. Downs. 


THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE. 


T is all but a commonplace that, unless we smash to pieces 
le that we are pleased to call civilisation (and we shall 

assuredly try hard and diligently to smash it), the next 
stage at which we can possibly pause to take breath will be 
found inside the four corners of a world-wide constitution. It 
is nevertheless almost incredible that we can pass from national 
States to a world State at one leap, and, although few would 
deny the value of the goal, still fewer think it worth while to 
attempt the next step towards it, either pessimistically believing 
that it hardly matters since catastrophe is inevitable, or 
optimistically holding that in some unimagined way the nations 
will take the step, as it were, in their sleep. 

If, therefore, a preliminary action is needed, I suggest that 
the League of Nations, through a special Committee, draft here 
and now a constitution for the ‘‘ United States of Europe,” as 
the late M. Briand named it. In the pages that follow I have 
tried to set down some tentative conclusions as to the outline 
of such a constitution, speaking always as an ordinary citizen, 
concerned rather with the kind of world he may be asked (or 
compelled) to live in, rather than with the details on which 
experts alone can pronounce. 

First, what must the constitution not do? It must not interfere 
with the internal concerns of any nation. Each nation shall have 
its King, or its President, or its Duce, or its Parliament, or not, 
just as it likes. It can try what experiments it likes in peasant 
proprietorate, or big holdings; it can muddle or misuse its 
resources if it must. Only—every atom of information as to 
what other countries are doing in the way of running their 
constitutions and institutions must be not only available, but 
pressed on all the rest. There will be nothing invidious in this, 
each country will get all the reports and need attend to none, 
but it will be a rule that every year an exact account shall be 
published at Government expense of all that the other countries 
are doing, in agriculture and coal and steel and electricity and 
everything, and it must be available for every citizen without 
fear or favour. Obviously, this will involve for every country 
an annual stocktaking in which there must be no “‘ there or 
thereabouts,’ but a genuine facing of the facts. To be shown 
up before the Communal Council as having misrepresented one’s 
affairs should be felt as rather a disgrace. At first national 
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rivalries might lead to a certain amount of wrong emphasis, but 
it is so obviously desirable to know the facts that I doubt if 
international finance would long tolerate deliberate falsifications. 
There are more international agreements in the manufacturing 
world than the simple citizen knows of, and these are the forces 
likely to grow under any future state of things except those of 
catastrophe, and sure to fit easily into a United States of Europe. 
For even when the United States of Europe only consists (as 
it may) of two or three countries, the fact that they will form 
a unit in all bargaining with the outside world will simplify 
the making of widespread agreements. 

With all knowledge, then, of other nation’s private affairs 
goes complete freedom to deal with one’s own. But there must 
be one stipulation. Europe has problems of national minorities, 
and these must be faced in the sense that within each nation 
there must be no persecution of minorities, no attempt to 
discriminate against a language, or a religion, alien to the ruling 
power. This regulation may for a time keep certain States 
outside: plenty of Europe is still medizevally minded, and there 
is enough of the ancient spirit everywhere to arouse sympathy 
for the claim that it is right to ‘‘ wallop one’s own nigger.”’ It 
is a right that cannot be admitted in the United States of 
Europe. A Government may, if it wills, restrain its citizens 
as to free speech, censor its books and the rest of its art, but 
it must treat them all alike in this respect and not make distinc- 
tions of race or religion. 

But, it will be said, troubles only arise because the minority 
‘rebels ’? against the majority. Are rebels to be tolerated? 
Well, it will be easier to lose oneself as a rebellious minority 
in the United States of Europe than in a country whose domina- 
tion is resented on grounds of recent, or historical, antagonism. 
The Treaty of Versailles supplies machinery for dealing with 
these problems if they arise, and the United States of Europe 
will have to make use of it, and if that prospect keeps any State 
aloof, the rest must wait patiently until the advantages of union 
are so obvious that even the domineering may think it worth 
while to forgo the right to bully, and the ‘‘ rebel ”’ to realise that 
if he is genuinely at least as free as his neighbour his most 
cherished national characteristics need not die. Further, there 
will need to be an agreed standard for the United States of 
Europe of labour conditions, and it is most desirable that it 
should be a levelling up and not a levelling down. If nothing 
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is done the conditions will rapidly become those of the most 
backward industrially of the united countries. The League of 
Nations has been, and is, working on labour problems and there 
should be enough knowledge already to make a good start 
possible if only there is enough goodwill. 

The problem of Colonial government, and the status of the 
natives in what we may call Crown Colonies, is a problem outside 
Europe. ‘he resources of all these Colonies and possessions 
will have to be supervised in common, and probably marketed 
according to the communal needs. But to begin with, their actual 
administration can be left to the present administrators. For 
mandated territories, probably, it would be well for the United 
States of Europe, as a unit, to take over the mandates. No 
nation is supposed to make an individual profit from a mandate, 
but to run the territory for the benefit primarily of its 
inhabitants. ‘he United States of Europe could do this as well, 
or better, than the separate nation, to do so might eliminate 
one cause of jealousy. 

But, while there need be little or no interference with internal 
affairs, certain matters must be dealt with communally. 
Currency, for instance, would be most conveniently European, 
avoiding the bother of exchanges. Should we mind very much? 
Surely not: we soon adjust ourselves in foreign countries to 
other currencies—could we not all simultaneously adjust our- 
selves to yet another? Probably this would have to wait until 
the United States of Europe reached a certain size. While it 
consisted only of two or three States, they could have an agreed 
rate of exchange as against the rest of the world and keep their 
own internal currencies. Our British weights and measures are 
an anomaly ; sooner or later they must give way to the European 
standards, as must other individual survivals in other countries, 
but the United States of Europe need not break down on that 
point. 

What, however, of trade and tariffs? Inside the United States 
of Europe there must be entire Free Trade as there is, for 
instance, in the United States of America. Outside the United 
States of Europe it will be for the Communal Council to decide 
for and against tariffs in trading with the rest of the world. But 
how will France, for instance, relish the thought of no steel 
tariff as against Britain, and how about Britain when we put 
a tariff (as we shall) on steel? That difficulty can only be met 
as the financiers already incline to meet it. The United States 
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of Europe as a unit must decide what output of steel (or any- 
thing else) it can absorb or sell outside, and allot a proportion 
to each of its manufacturing countries, who, in turn, must allot 
their quota among those of their citizens who can deal with it. 
It will involve a degree of co-operation and planning and 
standardisation of product, which will be probably resented by 
the manufacturers, but I do not believe the simple citizen will 
let them stop his progress if once he thinks he is on the right 
road. The alternative may be that no manufacturers, anywhere, 
will be able to sell anything of importance and that, of course, 
would produce an effective pressure on the most recalcitrant. 

Probably, when the United States of Europe was really a 
going concern there would be a tendency to produce certain 
things in areas specially suitable for them. But that could only 
come about when we had reached the stage of a Communal 
Budget, and that we cannot begin with. No nation, at the 
moment, is going to take responsibility for another nation’s 
unemployed. Put down the tariff walls as between the units 
of the United States of Europe,* and pool the external trade and 
allot it to them in quotas. And the wise men will say: ‘‘ Each 
nation will think its own share too small and be discontented.”’ 
Yes, in the world before the war, but to-day there are more 
pressing needs to discontent us. 

Inventors will be protected throughout the whole United States 
of Europe, exactly as they now are in separate countries. 
Scientific research will be endowed (or not) as at present, but its 
results in any country of the United States of Europe will be 
available for all and probably that will be one of the first things 
to organise communally, although it is to be hoped that the 
individual scientific worker will always be more considered and 
supported than the institution. All the big discoveries are made 
by the individuals: teams and institutions do valuable work 
confirming or refuting, but seldom discover much. 

Intercourse between the units of the United States of Europe 
should be as free as between the counties of England and pass- 
ports would also disappear for its citizens. Even as it is, it 
is very doubtful if they keep out the undesirable half as much 
as they annoy the law-abiding. Criminals seem always able 
to slip through the passport meshes, so there would have to 
be some kind of understanding among police organisations. As 

* Byen now there is a European group of nations without very high tariff 
walls. They should not find it so hard to “ get together.” 
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a matter of fact they often work together now. There would 
be little difficulty, probably, in arranging for common action. 
There remains the most important field of foreign affairs and 
armaments, the diplomatic relations in fact with the outside 
world. The United States of Europe must be a unit towards 
the rest of the world, but that will not prevent one of its members 
perhaps becoming involved in a personal quarrel that affects the 
rest but little. Clearly no single nation in it can have the right 
to involve the United States of Europe in a struggle by its 
independent action, any more than Texas can be allowed to drag 
the United States of America into war with Mexico. The central 
authority* must decide in these matters and the nations loyally 
abide by their decision. ‘The Council could, of course, be made 
aware of the feeling of the separate nations. Entire freedom 
to secede at will must be granted to each member of the United 
States of Europe. Of course the position of Britain with regard 
to India would be exceedingly difficult. It would be all but 
impossible to shift our responsibilities there on to any Council. 
The only course is to leave the problem to us for the present 
and for some time to come. A solution will have to be found 
and the United States of Europe can be more easily adjusted 
to any solution (that is not merely temporary) than to the 
present state, wherein a solution has yet to be discovered. India 
will have to come to terms with us as a step to reaching her 
place in the world State. She is bound, however slowly, to 
become more and more of a unit, far as she is from that state 
now. Possibly the example of the United States of Europe might 
make it easier to achieve some kind of United States of India. 
Armaments remain to be considered. Each country must have, 
and pay for, what it needs for what may be called police duties, 
and that includes for us the Indian Army. But the United 
States of Europe cannot and must not be aggressive. The nations 
that make it up forswear war, ipso facto, among themselves. 
What are they to fight for? If frontiers are no more than county 
boundaries, why worry, e.g. about the Polish Corridor? It 
would virtually cease to exist if Germany and Poland were both 
inside the United States of Europe. That does not mean taking 
it away formally from Poland, but if goods and persons were 
free to cross it, no one would be aware of it. Of course, here 
* What shall be the central authority? Perhaps a Council made up of 
two or three persons from each nation of the United States of Europe, and 


each nation should elect its representatives how it pleases. The Council 
should be renewed every three years at least. 
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and there an individual might like the government of another 
country better than his own. ‘That happens to-day. It is not 
unknown for a man or woman to “ naturalise’’ in another 
country. But the existence of the United States of Europe would 
make that process easier, not harder. One would just go and 
live where one desired, obeying the local laws (as one would if 
one County Council had some by-laws that differed from those 
of another), but being all the time a citizen of the United States 
of Europe with all the rights that one’s chosen neighbours had, 
and subject to the same jurisdiction if one misbehaved. ‘There- 
fore there will be no need of armies and navies as against one 
another in the United States of Europe. 

But what of the outside world? Police duties we have 
mentioned, and for the world that is not of the United States 
of Europe the attitude would only need to be that of ability to 
defend oneself if attacked. The more nations come into the 
United States of Europe, the fewer would be the possible 
attackers, and armaments could be cut from the first. 
All that is really needed is adequate air forces and coast 
defences by submarines or whatever comes to be most effective. 
It seems to be generally agreed that a war now would quite 
simply mean a wiping out of cities from the air until one side 
or the other cracked: there appears to be no effective defence 
against a modern air attack, therefore each side would “‘ go for ”’ 
the other and hope to do more damage than it received. Well, 
if anyone is even remotely likely to attack the United States 
of Europe, it will be necessary to be able to make him sorry 
he tried it, therefore adequate air forces and coast defences 
must be prepared. How raised, how paid for, are matters the 
Council should settle. Some points will be more vulnerable than 
others, but the whole must take the responsibility of adequate 
defence for each of the parts. Air forces are young : they seemed 
in the war free from the worst of military traditions. If the 
communal defences are largely in the air, they may be more 
easily organised than some will fear. 

How simple it all sounds; and how the politicians and 
publicists and diplomats will protest against its unpractical 
visionary nonsense! But all the wild whirling words in every 
language will not absolve our rulers from the wrath of the plain 
man if once he comes to believe that something was not done 
that might have been done for his safety and satisfaction of 


his needs. 
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It matters not a whit if the constitution of the United States 
of Europe sounds at first visionary. Pin it up on the hoardings, 
let us see it, and talk of it and think of it and argue about it. 
Presently, if the economic pressure worsens, we may do more 
than talk about it. Diplomats and politicians are so used to 
bargains, to tricks and subterfuges, that many of them would 
not accept the millennium if it were offered them openly, but 
would wait, hoping they could take it when no one was looking, 
pretending all the time they were aiming at something else. 
Try for this once a plain statement for the simple man. He 
is not altogether and always such a fool as the wise and wily 
think him, he has a way of responding to open covenants openly 
arrived at. Besides, to outline the idea to which all the great 
ones pay lip service, can do no earthly harm—Mr. Wells has 
done it magnificently over and over again, but he jumps too far 
for the plain citizen to follow him. What might be the next step, 
that is what we need to know. It is true that it is impossible 
to begin thinking of a larger synthesis of nations without 
becoming a little intoxicated. We begin to think of the effect 
at home of quicker and easier learning of the things which they 
do better abroad ; of a real education leading to a really balanced 
judgment ; of the idea of synthesis of nations becoming also an 
inspiration for synthesis of classes ; till every citizen, from birth 
to death, shall be assured of an adequate minimum of shelter, 
clothing and food. It will need a rigorous organisation, with 
no room in it for privilege or class or Trades Union, and with 
iron discipline for the ends to be achieved. But it could be done 
and the rewards of discipline and organisation would be such a 
widening of the possibilities of life as seems now incredible. 
For what sort of life is it that needs nine-tenths or more of our 
energies merely to keep us breathing and carrying out immediate 
responsibilities? A world organised for real life would take 
us and use us for our allotted share of the common task, and 
that done (and it would be far, far less than most of us are now 
willing to do), would set us free to learn what real life is. Two 
countries in our time are more or less definitely aiming at some 
such goal. There may be other roads than those which they 
have chosen to the same end, and, meantime, their attempts are 
the most thrilling experiments of to-day. 

‘““’The Parliament of Man the Federation of the World ’?—how 
the Tadpoles and Tapers smile and sneer at it, and, to most 
of us indeed, it sounds an empty form of words. But how it 
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has haunted Europe, this idea! ‘The medizval Church enshrined 
it and its successors have never wholly lost it. The last thing 
the ordinary plain citizen does is to try to imitate Christ, but 
he seldom quite loses the feeling that Christ was wiser than even 
His avowed disciples and ought somehow to be imitated. Dimly 
the plain man feels that he is making a fool of himself, if he 
is not also being fooled by those he has chosen to guide him: 
circumstance presses hard on him, he is thoroughly depressed, 
uncertain, and afraid of the morrow. Vaguely, he hears of this 
and that way out of his discontent, and one of the ways bears 
a name that reminds him of all those visions of brotherhood and 
friendship which, perhaps, he laughed at in his prosperous days. 
He is not laughing now. Is it not possible that the vision of 
the United States of Europe could be brought nearer to his 
eyes? If he rejects it he can hardly be worse off; but oh! if 
he should accept it! and who can tell the issue till the matter 
is tried? 
CHRISTOPHER HoME. 
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T was Mrs. Dollery of The Woodlanders who, only too well 

aware of the deep rusticity of existence at Little Hintock, 

referred contrastingly to Cerne Abbas. ‘‘ Now at Abbot’s 
Cernel you do see life a bit,’’ she said. The pilgrim of to-day, 
having either a literary or an antiquarian bent, is unlikely to 
find this pronouncement confirmed, for Cerne Abbas is as hushed 
and slumbrous a village as could be found anywhere in England. 
But the observation at least indicates that this is a compara- 
tively recent condition of affairs. In the middle of the last 
century, which may be supposed to be the date of The Wood- 
landers, there was “ life’ at Cerne. There was indeed ‘‘ life ”’ 
of a sort for centuries before, since the soul of Cerne throughout 
well over half a millennium was its Benedictine Abbey. Under 
Henry VIII this went the way of all English monastic houses. 
When Cerne had recovered from its loss it took to industry. 
Beer and boots were its staple products ; and it was perhaps these 
activities, together with the fact that the village stood on the 
main coaching-road from Dorchester, that imparted to it that stir 
and bustle admired by Mrs. Dollery. But the output of boots 
dwindled, the flow of beer dried up, and even the coaches, when 
railways took their place, no longer passed this way. As Sir 
Frederick Treves has pointed out, Cerne Abbas is now dead, 
and many of its cottages are ruinous. He also states that grass 
grows in the streets, but this is no longer true. Perhaps the 
revival of road traffic, brought about by the motor-car, is 
responsible for this minor change. 

But after all to pronounce Cerne Abbas dead is a churlish 
and superficial observation. It is true that the silence and the 
peacefulness of death are there, but who will be found in these 
days to scoff at such qualities? If there was at one time a bustle 
of human activity in this place it has indeed departed. If the 
soul of the place fled from it when the Abbey was dissolved, that 
soul had a less material manifestation than the movement of 
horses and men about the streets, and it may be doubted whether 
beer and boots could have brought it back. Indeed it is a truth 
which will be quickly realised by the sensitive visitor that the 
soul of Cerne has by no means fled. The ancient, tree-clustered 
village, couched among rounded hills, has retained a measure 


of that essence instilled into it through the centuries of the 
Middle Age. 
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An absurd but wholly charming story relates how St. 
Augustine came to Cerne, and bestowed upon it its name. The 
saint, flushed with his triumphs over Saxon pagandom in Kent, 
travelled westwards to outlandish parts, where the fog of 
heathenism was encouragingly dense. At a certain impoverished 
and drought-stricken settlement amid wild hills, he found the 
inhabitants to be lewd and boisterous, addicted to the crudest 
horse-play. Augustine was not on all occasions governed by 
a Christian meekness, as the prelates of the Church of Wales 
were shortly to learn; and it may perhaps have been due to some 
exhibition of arrogance that he found at first no welcome at 
Cerne. But it is more likely that he reserved superior airs for 
dealing with fellow Christians who failed to share his views 
on such paramount matters as the observance of Easter, and the 
style of tonsuring the head. We may with greater probability 
suppose that the men of this remote settlement were wholly to 
blame. In any event they treated him with contumely, expelled 
him from their boundaries with taunts and jeers, having first 
tied the tails of fishes to his skirts, and to those of his followers. 
Some say that it was the tails of cows that they tied. The 
point is perhaps immaterial, but we may suppose that the former 
would be more readily procurable. 

But there was to be no such humiliating end as this to the 
saint’s journey. He had not travelled more than a mile or two 
beyond the settlement when, with great joy, he became aware 
that the rough West Saxons had undergone a change of heart. 
His foreknowledge was quickly confirmed when he saw a band 
of his recent mockers hastening towards him with every indica- 
tion of friendliness and penitence. In his thankfulness the saint 
fell upon his knees. Cerno Deum, he cried, qui nobis retribuet 
gratiam. And to that place to which he was then joyfully 
restored he gave the name ‘‘ Cernel,’”’ which is naively com- 
pounded of the Latin word cerno (I see), and the Hebrew El, 
meaning God. The Cernites humbly begged the saint’s forgive- 
ness, and professed themselves anxious to be baptised. But for 
this a copious supply of water was needed, an advantage not 
possessed by the Cernel of those days. Augustine was not for 
long at a loss. He struck his staff upon the ground, when at 
once a bubbling spring gushed forth, and Cerne was quickly 
Christianised. 

You may come upon that spring to-day. It wells from the 
ground within a deep hollow of the churchyard. Vast beeches 
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tower above it, their serpentining roots lining the flanks of the 
hollow with a living arras, their dead leaves twisting downwards 
to fall upon the water, but failing to choke it with a sodden 
drift on account of the ceaseless pulsing of the spring, as it 
wells over the lip of a stone coping. The motionless air is 
permeated with a leafy, earthy fragrance. It is a place of the 
crooning of doves. 

If in spite of venerable tradition we dismiss St. Augustine 
from Cerne, as it seems that we must, since Wessex was con- 
verted from paganism by Birinus, there still remain two 
distinguished names whose memories linger in this place. 
Separated by over four centuries of time, sundered by sex, in 
every attribute of character and mentality they are as widely 
divergent as is possible for any two human beings. ‘The one 
was an abbot: the other a queen. ‘The Abbey was founded in 
987 by Aethelmar, Earl of Devon and Cornwall. The first 
abbot was named Aelfric. He was subsequently Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and he died in 1oo5. We know all too little 
about Aelfric. He was unquestionably a grammarian, a notable 
preacher, and a scholar. ‘There is sufficient internal evidence 
to suggest that his scholarship was leavened with imagination. 
Piety and a high moral purpose may be taken for granted. 
Before coming to Cerne he had written a series of dialogues 
in Latin, to which the term “ colloquy ’’ has been given. After 
his arrival he added a parallel translation into Anglo-Saxon, 
with the purpose of supplying an aid to students of Latin. Here 
is an extract which throws a brilliant light on one aspect of the 
social life of his time, a light which is doubly welcome because 


its vivid gleam falls across an all too shadowy period of English 
history. 


Teacher: ‘‘ What dost thou say, ploughman? How dost 
thou go about thy work? ” 

Ploughman: “‘ Lo, my lord, hard work have I. I go out 
at daybreak urging my oxen to the field, and I yoke them 
to the plough. However stark the winter, I dare not lurk 
at home, for fear of my lord. But when my oxen are yoked, 
and the share and the coulter are fastened to the plough, 
each day I must plough a full acre, or more.”’ 

Teacher: ‘‘ Hast thou any comrade? ”’ 

Ploughman: ‘‘I have a boy, urging on the oxen with a 
goad, who, too, is now hoarse with cold and shouting.” 

Teacher: ‘‘ What else dost thou? ”’ 
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Ploughman: ‘‘ Verily, I do still more. I must fill the 
mangers of the oxen with hay, and water them, and bear 
out their dung.’’ 

Teacher: ‘‘Oh! Oh! Great work it is! ” 

: Ploughman: “Yea, Sir, great work it is, for I am not 
ree. 


The passage is poignantly epitomised in the last five words. In 
the narrow treasure-house of Old English literature we could 
ill spare the Colloquy of Abbot Aelfric. 

The second outstanding character of whom Cerne preserves 
a fleeting memory is Margaret of Anjou, indomitable queen of 
poor, mad Henry VI. If ever a single-minded woman deserved 
to be called a human tigress, she was this Margaret. Her 
tempestuous career was informed with one purpose only: to 
preserve the succession of the House of Lancaster by seating 
her son firmly on the throne. In pursuit of this she was unrest- 
ing, cruel and ruthless. The cause of the Lancastrian line had 
apparently been doomed at the battle of Towton. Henry and 
Margaret had fled to France, but the Queen’s activities never 
ceased. Soon she had enlisted the aid of Warwick, and Henry 
was sent over to join forces with the Earl. Margaret planned 
to follow, but no sooner had she landed at Weymouth than she 
learned that Warwick had been defeated at Barnet, and her 
husband imprisoned in the Tower. But even this news did not 
deter her, and she and her son, travelling northwards, sought 
shelter in the precincts of Cerne Abbey. It was not for long 
that Aelfric’s monastery extended its protection to that fiery 
spirit. She soon set out towards the Severn to launch one last 
blow against her enemies. She lost, for at Tewkesbury her army 
was overwhelmed, and her son butchered in cold blood. 

Of this once-famous Abbey which has sheltered two such 
dissimilar human creatures as the scholarly Aelfric and the fierce 
Lancastrian Queen, what now remains? One thing at least of 
exquisite beauty. At the back of the Abbey Farm there is a 
cobbled yard, of which part is occupied by a paddock of coarse 
grass, planted with weeping ash-trees, which droop in verdurous 
dejection. Forlorn and pathetically detached in this setting of 
green gloom, there stands the Abbey gate-house, with its two- 
storied oriel window, its heraldic scutcheons and fretted 
mullions. Its background is a sombre grove of beeches, whose 
roots entwine the invisible foundations of the Abbey buildings, 
and the vanished conventual church. In the words of Sir 
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Frederick Teves, “‘ the beauty of this ghostly building, like a 
pale light among the trees, is a wonder to look upon.’’ For the 
rest there is the mouldering guest-house close by, a low grey 
building with mullioned windows, decked with a live, green 
thatching of ferns. Serving the tenants of the Abbey Farm as 
a stable, it stands in a dank spot overarched by trees. In 
another part of the village there is a tithe-barn, ivy-mantled, 
portentously buttressed, its roof patinated with orange and 
yellow lichens. 

The tower of the parish church, built of a warm golden stone, 
rises to a noble height above a street of half-timbered houses, 
whose upper storeys overhang the narrow footway. Inside, more 
interesting than the stone coffin in the porch, or the seventeenth- 
century pulpit, are traces of wall-paintings on the north side of 
the chancel, discovered only a few years ago. They date from 
the late fourteenth century, and depict scenes from the life of 
St. John Baptist. "Two scenes are sufficiently well preserved to 
be decipherable—the baptism of Christ and the execution of the 
saint. In the first a nude, haloed figure stands mutely receptive, 
while St. John looms above with upraised arm. ‘Two angels 
attend, bearing the garments of Christ. One of these is most 
quaintly garbed with blouse and apron, while the head-dress is 
incongruously modern. In the second scene, less well preserved, 
St. John kneels, while the executioner towers above him, with 
scimitar upraised to strike. 

In describing relics of medizval days attention has been 
focussed upon times which for Cerne are comparatively recent, 
since there is in this place a monument far exceeding any of 
these in hoary ancientry. The giant carved in the swelling 
flank of the downs above the village goes back to an age for which 
we have no written records, an age whose characteristics are 
dimmed by primeval fogs. No one knows at what date this 
colossal and shameless figure, striding with club in air, was 
graven out of the living turf. We can only be sure that he was 
there, as he is to-day, when the legions of Claudius were push- 
ing westwards. From the crown of his disproportionately small 
and narrow head to his wide-set heels, he measures a hundred 
and eighty feet. His Herculean club is a mere matter of sixty 
feet shorter than himself. 

Many attempts have been made to identify him. The most 
imaginative, if not the most probable, supposes that the figure 
is the representation of what was once a living and alarming 
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creature, who preyed upon the sheep of the valley. One 
evening a band of yokels discovered him asleep on the hillside, 
lethargic through excess of mutton. They straightway pegged 
him to the earth, dispatched him with sticks and stones, and 
afterwards carved his image in that place as a memorial of 
their exploit. It has been said that he is one Heil, a Saxon 
god of medicine, that he is Hercules, Baal, Cenric prince of 
Wessex, and in the opinion of certain staunch Protestants of 
Tudor times, even the last abbot of Cerne. The truth is that 
we cannot possibly conjecture whom he represents. He must 
have been at one time an object of veneration, if not of worship, 
and he is very definitely phallic. We can say no more, though 
it is possible that excavation might throw light on the problem. 
A small rectangular earthwork on the ridge of the spur of 
downland above the giant presents a subject for investigation, 
since there are inherent difficulties in excavating the figure 
itself. While there can be no certainty that this enclosure, 
which is known as The Trendle, is contemporary with the 
giant, there is at least a probability that it figured in the rites, 
whatever they were, with which he was connected. A low 
mound rises from the centre of the earthwork on which, in 
fairly recent times, a maypole used to be set up. 

Meanwhile an announcement has just been made of the 
discovery of a survival which opens up the most fascinating 
avenues of speculation. It appears that within the memory of 
one of the oldest inhabitants of Cerne the boys of the village 
used to make a custom of going up to a strip of level ground 
below the giant on Good Friday to play tip-cat. It is perhaps 
fruitless to give way to the attractiveness of this announcement. 
Any significance that the custom may once have had has now 
been lost for centuries. Yet who could avoid theorising? Why 
tip-cat? Why Good Friday? As a basis for discussion it may 
perhaps be supposed that the game of tip-cat is the debased 
survival of some forgotten ceremony. As for Good Friday, it 
can only be suggested that since this day falls in the spring, its 
choice for the observance of the Cerne custom may be connected 
with some fertility rite. The phallicism of the giant himself 
tends to support the theory. If this be so it is only one more 
instance out of hundreds of a pagan ceremony surviving into 
Christian times, and somehow (though in this instance the 
method is obscure) attaching itself to the observances of the 


Church. 
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The neighbourhood of Cerne Abbas is thickly strewn with all 
manner of prehistoric remains: barrows, earthworks, prob- 
lematic linear entrenchments, and vestiges of Celtic fields. All 
these together with the mysterious giant, and all that the soil 
yet conceals of the medizval Abbey, make it one of the most 
fruitful hunting grounds for the archeologist that could well be 
found. Even for one who has no concern with any of these 
things, there remains the fullest measure of delight discoverable 
in the tranquil ways of the village itself, the unfrequented roads 
that wind about the hills, and the curving, wind-swept downs. 

LESLIE REID. 


THE HUMPBACK WHALE: A PLEA 
FOR PROTECTION. 


RACTICALLY all civilised countries are now interested 

in the protection of wild life. In the United States of 

America and in Germany public opinion is strongly in 
favour of the conservation of the local fauna. Unfortunately in 
the British Isles the indigenous fauna that remain are scanty; 
but there are numerous regulations for the protection of wild 
birds, fish and such mammals as seals. ‘To the British Colonies 
every credit is due for the magnificent stand that has been 
made for the preservation of some of the rarer wild animals 
of the globe, which would otherwise undoubtedly become extinct 
in a few years. The nature reserves in British Africa are 
second to none in the world, and the reports of the Society for 
the Preservation of the Fauna of the Empire certainly add 
prestige to the British Empire. 

Even in such a remote district as South Georgia, one of the 
Dependencies of the Falkland Islands, the Elephant Seal has 
been saved from certain extinction by the enlightened system 
of control introduced by the Colonial Office in 1910. ‘The 
coast of South Georgia is now divided into four roughly equal 
divisions, one division constituting an absolutely unmolested 
reserve each year. Hunting was formerly so intense that by 
1885 the Elephant Seal was practically extinct in South 
Georgia. There was no hunting for years, eventually regula- 
tions were made and there is now no danger of the extermina- 
tion of the Elephant Seal. For land fauna, departmental or 
government action, if taken in time, is undoubtedly effective, 
but what of creatures like whales, which roam the seas regard- 
less of the territorial waters? Here international action is 
alone effective, and that it is already urgent in the case of at 
least one species of whale is sufficiently evident. 

The Humpback is one of the Whalebone whales, and if not 
a Finner Whale sensu stricto is certainly closely allied to the 
Finners of which such a heavy toll has been taken by modern 
whalers. At the present time whaling is carried on mainly in 
the Antarctic Seas, in the waters of the Dependencies of the 
Falkland Islands and the Ross Sea Dependency. There are 
other areas certainly, but they are of minor importance. 
Whaling is now carried on by means of large floating factories, 
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specially built steamers of over 22,000 tons, each of which has 
from five to seven small attendant steamers—the whale chasers 
—who supply the daily quota of victims. ‘The whale carcasses 
are hoisted on board the “‘ factory’ to be cut up and boiled 
down. All the operations are carried on on the high seas, far 
from a land base, and often in the remotest areas. A modern 
floating factory is capable of dealing with 2,500 barrels of oil 
a day or a total capacity of 25,000 tons, i.e. more in two days 
than the original factories could carry away after a season’s 
work. 

The annual slaughter of whales during the last two seasons 
has exceeded 30,000 per annum. During the height of the 
great American fishery—immortalised in the pages of Moby 
Dick—the total number of victims was only 2,500 per annum. 
Every whale over forty feet in length is a fair target for the 
modern whaler. Whaling is not only a highly lucrative busi- 
ness, it is a perfectly legitimate one as well. Nevertheless 
where excessive hunting of any species of whale seems to be 
established it behoves every civilised country to support at 
the League of Nations, which has appointed a Committee to 
inquire into this question, a scheme to secure some method 
of protection which will prevent any species of whale from 
absolute extinction. What of the Humpback? 

The Humpback is a very thick whale attaining a length of 
52 feet. It has a dorsal fin, grooves in the skin of the throat, 
small baleen plates or whalebone, in which features it resembles 
the Finners or Rorquals. Black in colour, this whale is easily 
recognised by its peculiar flippers, which are scalloped on their 
lower edges and are very long, being about one-third of the 
body length. It is now extremely rare in British waters. None 
appears to have been stranded on the British coasts in recent 
years, though there are records for 1839 (Newcastle), 1863 (the 
Mersey), and the winter of 1883-4 (the Tay). 

The research work recently inaugurated by the Discovery 
Committee of the Colonial Office in the Antarctic Seas and the 
corresponding work of the Whaling Committee of the Inter- 
national Council for the Investigation of the Sea for northern 
areas, does not touch the Humpback problem to any appreciable 
extent. We have not the same statistical material available 
for the Humpback as for the Blue and Common Finner Whales, 
because the great massacre of Humpbacks took place before the 
importance of collecting the statistical evidence was realised ; 
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or at least before it was found practicable to put it into opera- 
tion. The great slaughter of Humpbacks took place in the 
Antarctic in 1905, at which time no measurements of the 
feetuses were made. Again in 1908 there was a huge killing 
of Humpbacks on the African coast and the opportunity was 
again neglected. While we have hundreds of measurements 
of the foetuses of Blue and Finner Whales, there are only about 
twenty-eight available for the Humpback. There is, however, 
one record of exceptional interest from the African coast where a 
female Humpback, accompanied by her calf, was found to be preg- 
nant. ‘This is the only known instance of pregnancy of whales 
in successive years. In all other cases two years or even three 
elapse between successive pregnancies, an important point in 
the preservation of the species. ‘The slaughter of the immature 
Humpback, especially of the female, is a permanent reduction 
of the breeding stock and obviously cannot, or should not, be 
permitted beyond a certain limit. 

Of all the species of whales that still swim in the seas of the 
globe the Humpback is the most susceptible to overfishing. It 
has more definite habits of migration than the other whales and 
is consequently easier to follow or wait for and to attack. It 
has been hunted to the verge of extinction, not only on its 
feeding grounds in the Antarctic but also on its breeding 
grounds in the tropics and more particularly off the African 
coast. The statistical evidence available is not reassuring, in 
fact without exaggeration it may be considered alarming. In 
1928 D’Arcy Thompson published statistics of whales landed 
at the Scottish Whaling Stations during the periods 1908-14 
and 1920-7. In the first or pre-war period 31 Humpbacks were 
killed, in the second period 1920-7 only four. Since the Hump- 
backs are in Scottish waters a large and valuable whale, their 
scarcity in the second period is not due to negligence on the 
part of the whalers. In Newfoundland 287 Humpbacks were 
killed in 1903; in 1915 five Humpbacks were killed by three 
steamers. In Portuguese West Africa in 1910-11 the average 
catch of Humpbacks was 250-300 per boat; in 1925 the total 
catch was 17 Humpbacks by three steamers. Off the French 
Congo, where there was no whaling during the war and for 
years afterwards, the catch in 1923 averaged 137 Humpbacks 
per boat ; in two years (1925) this average had declined to 60. 

But it is in the Antarctic that the worst slaughter took place. 
In the waters of the Dependencies of the Falkland Islands the 
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percentage of Humpbacks to total whales captured was 96°8 
in 1910-11 and 2°5 in 1917-18. In 1911-12 no less than 7,936 
Humpbacks were killed in these waters ; by 1917-18 the number 
had sunk to 131. It is quite plain, from reference to the recent 
reports of the scientists engaged in investigating the problems 
of modern whaling, that the Humpback is no longer considered 
worthy of detailed investigation, or alternatively there is not 
the material available for such a purpose. One thing, however, 
is obvious, and that is, wherever the Humpback has been 
persistently hunted by modern methods it shows a rapid decline 
to the verge of extinction. This is universally true, and applies 
alike to the Arctic, Antarctic, Newfoundland, South African 
and South American stations. 

Since whaling has flourished and still flourishes in spite of 
the practical disappearance of the Humpback, no hardship 
would be inflicted if the killing of this species of whale were 
forbidden for a long term of years. A long term is necessary, 
since experience shows us that in former cases—such as the 
Nordcaper, Greenland Right Whale and the Cachalot—where 
a whale has been over-hunted, its recovery is a very lengthy 
process. For humanitarian reasons alone it is to be hoped that 
the British authorities concerned in this problem will press 
forward for a measure of protection—which must of necessity 
be international—of one of the most harmless and interesting 
inhabitants of the Seven Seas. 

J. Travis JENKINS. 
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more GHOST “STORY.* 
“Ss Dean of Wiltchester was a year older since he 


had triumphed over Geoffrey Leader in the matter 

of Miles Crow.* That eminent barrister had never 
ceased to puzzle over the conversion of Miles Crow, now 
the very much respected lodge-keeper at Queen’s Haven. The 
Dean had been right in every detail of the affair although he 
had appeared to be not even a plausible witness. The one 
thing about the Dean which Geoffrey readily recognised was 
that he could not consciously tell a lie, though he was quite 
capable of misleading himself as well as his friends. And yet 
not only his evidence but his deductions seemed true, while 
Geoffrey, the experienced barrister, of whom it had been said 
that no witness was capable of leading him wrong, had been 
utterly deceived both by Dr. Snatchett and by Miles Crow 
himself. It is true, he said to himself, as he and his cheery 
wife were on the way to Wiltchester for the Christmas vacation 
on the special invitation of Mrs. Snatchett, it is true that he, 
stupid as he looks, is a very learned man, a Fellow and now 
an honorary Fellow of his College, and there must be 
something about learning, pure and simple learning, the 

* Cf. Tue CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, Literary Department, January 1932. 
Vor, CXL. 8 
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power to reconstruct a broken fragment of Sappho or Erinna 
or a defective passage in the Digest, that he, a second-class 
honours man who had not given his soul to scholarship, did 
not understand. Geoffrey smacked his thigh with irritation 
as the train sped on amidst the falling snow. ‘‘ What is the 
matter, my dear?’ asked his wife, who was absorbed in a 
Christmas ghost story in a famous magazine. ‘“‘ Old 
Snatchett,’’ said Geoffrey. ‘‘I have known him since I was 
a little boy, and yet I cannot make him out. He looks like a 
decayed turnip and yet he has beaten me at my own game.”’ 
‘“ How absurd, my dear Geoffrey. He is a delightful old man, 
and because he sees things that you could not possibly see— 
you are rather an infidel, you know—you abuse him. You are 
tired. Losing that commercial case has made you irritable. 
Yet look at the fees we got.’? ‘‘ Materialist,’? said Geoffrey. 
Mrs. Leader in her new fur coat looked very content. “I 
wonder what problem he has now on foot,’’ continued Geoffrey. 


‘* He shall not deceive me and the Bishop again.’’ ‘‘ No more 
ghost stories, I hope,’? said Mrs. Leader fervently. ‘‘ The 
last fairly frightened me.’? ‘‘I know by Mrs. Snatchett’s 


letter that there is a problem. She said, ‘ The Dean wants 
Geoffrey’s advice.’ I don’t feel up to bogies.’’ Yet bogies 
enough were in the offing. 

* * * * 

At this very time the Dean was consulting the Bishop. Dr. 
Snatchett was in a state of agitation only comparable to that 
which he had experienced when he had found a lost fragment 
of an eighth-century manuscript of the Digest in the lining 
of a cunabula, a fifteenth-century cookery book which he was 
searching for a lost recipe for basting hares with white Italian 
wine. But this was an even more serious matter, ‘‘I tell you 
that the boy is bound to die and I don’t want him to die in 
the Deanery.’’ ‘‘ What boy?’ said the Bishop, who, though 
used to Canon Snatchett’s disconnected remarks—he thought 
out part of his sentences and sometimes part of his stories 
in his mind and uttered only the last phrases—found this one 
wholly incomprehensible. ‘I can’t tell you the whole story 
now. He is a descendant through my mother of the first of 
the pure Saxon settlers in this island. The point is that every 
eldest son of the family always dies on his twenty-first birth- 
day. It is a tradition and it is a fact. He is coming to stay 
with us for his twenty-first birthday on New Year’s Eve. Wilt- 
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chester is his birthplace; he was born in my house and they 
always die in my house. I can give you a list since almost the 
days of the Roman occupation when the curse descended upon 
the family by the wicked will of Famulus Herodotus Nero, a 
descendant of the Emperor by a Greek mother. How can we 
stop the curse and annihilate the curser, a creature who still 
walks not only the earth but the Cathedral and my house?” 
The Bishop laughed. He was appalled by the whirl of words, 
and yet the earnestness of the Dean made him laugh. The 
whole story was absurd and unbelievable. He thought it wise 
to laugh it off. ‘‘ You had better ask Geoffrey Leader,’’ he 
said calmly, “‘ and now I must attend to my correspondence.”’ 
“Yes, I will,’’ said the Dean, and gloomily departed. 
* * *% * 

It was very cold weather this Christmas-tide. The crypt of the 
Cathedral was unendurable, the discoveries in the Dean’s spa- 
cious garden of priceless Roman remains were covered with virgin 
snow, the huge basement where the Dean kept his treasures, 
Roman and medizval, was very cold despite the warmth of the 
great house, but in the library of the Dean, with its great bays, 
which might have hidden anything ghostly or unghostly, there 
was warmth, thanks to the efforts of Mrs. Snatchett. Geoffrey 
Leader by much walking and cheeriness during the Christmas 
season had got over his fatigue, regained his temper, and was 
now ready for the Dean’s new problem. Mrs. Leader was 
with her hostess and one or two other guests, including Arthur 
Toogood (looking forward to his twenty-first birthday) and his 
widowed mother. Geoffrey Leader had been carried off by 
Dr. Snatchett to the library, and in front of a delicious wood 
fire was engaged in advising the old gentleman and incidentally 
in summing up for the twentieth time this kindly, queer-looking 
and inexplicable witness. A change had come over him, and 
to Geoffrey’s surprise the witness was abnormally clear and 
determined. ‘‘I have been reproached,’ he said, “‘ by my 
wife and also by the Bishop for lack of clarity in my statements, 
for swallowing half my words in my thoughts and for giving 
everyone only a dim idea of the facts of any case. I canbe 
as clear as anyone if the occasion demands and, if I may say so, 
I should not be an Honorary Fellow of my College had not 
they considered that my thinking powers and my powers of 
research were worthy of the greatest honour that any college 
in the world could bestow. I say this because you, at times, 
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think that I am half-witted. It is not true.’? Geoffrey in the 
half-light blushed. His thoughts in the train had been echoed 
by the Dean. He only said, ‘‘ Well, my dear godfather, you 
are a little incoherent sometimes. You assume that your 
auditors are in your brain and not outside. But now tell 
me your tale.’ ‘‘It is not a tale,’’ said the Dean, “it is 
a series of facts.’? "Then there followed an extraordinarily 
lucid statement of facts accompanied by a list of birth and 
death certificates stretching back into the sixteenth century, 
almost to the time of Cardinal Ximenes, who was indirectly 
responsible for the English parochial registration system. 
‘You are a particular man, a barrister with no means of faith, 
and so I am following the practice of your profession so far 
as I have been able to learn it from the solicitors to the 
Chapter.’’? Geoffrey heard the story: the succession of births 
and deaths in the Deanery of a particular family was supported 
by documentary evidence from the middle of the sixteenth 
century. It was a fact that since that date the eldest son had 
always died on his twenty-first birthday. ‘‘ How do you deal 
with the evidence of his family before that date? ’’ he asked 
Dr. Snatchett. The Dean calmly replied, ‘‘I am satisfied, 
intellectually satisfied, that the same process went on and I 
can prove it to your satisfaction if you give me time. But trust 
me and spare yourself.’’ Geoffrey acquiesced. His opinion 
of Dr. Snatchett as a witness was transformed, and he was 
angry with himself for not realising the Dean’s abilities before. 
‘““T may say,’’ said the Dean, ‘‘ that in the course of the Saxon 
invasion there was a terrific conflict between the Romanised 
Celtic population, a dark-skinned small people, and their 
enemies, and one of the leaders, a noble-looking fair Saxon, 
at last captured the soil and the site of the Cathedral and 
of this house. This site was occupied at that date by a Roman 
temple, and the destruction of the edifice was the cause of the 
subsequent events.’? ‘‘I accept your word,” said Geoffrey 
gladly. He was relying on the parish registers and did not 
want to go further back. 

At this moment there was a knock at the library door and 
the Dean, who was sitting over the glowing fire with his guest, 
said ‘‘ Come in’”’ in his usual furtive manner. There entered 
a young man whom the Dean at once recognised as his nephew, 
the person whose fate was in dispute, and was about to introduce 
him to his barrister friend as a member of their common 
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Oxford college and as a student of Law who intended to go 
to the Bar. He was a magnificent-looking young man with 
fair hair and a manner of much youthful tact and discipline. 
“Why, uncle,’ he said, ‘you are mistaking me for my 
elder twin brother. My name is Sanctus Toogood. You 
have never seen me before and I am only on a fleeting visit 
which I beg of you not to communicate to my mother. I come 
from the East, whither I must return at once when the purpose 
of this interview is fulfilled.”” He sat down and accepted a 
cigarette which Geoffrey offered him. ‘‘ Smoking,” he said 
pleasantly, “‘is one of the relaxations which we have not got 
in my Eastern world, though there are memories of Raleigh 
there,’” and he smoked on with amused relish while his host 
regarded him with great curiosity. Geoffrey liked the look 
of the boy and the absolute simplicity and yet disciplined 
formality of his ways. ‘‘ Well, what can we do for you?”’ he 
said with a winning smile. ‘‘ As a matter of fact, I have come 
to a deadlock with respect to Arthur which you alone can undo. 
I have looked after Arthur, in an indirect way from your point 
of view, all his life. He is in great danger at the present 
moment. He has a terrible enemy, though no one knows it.”’ 
—‘‘T know it,’’ interjected the Dean—‘‘ Ah yes, I had for- 
gotten you, my dear uncle. He was born twenty-one years 
ago—we were born twenty-one years ago (a strange thing is 
time to me)—to-night at midnight. He is sleeping far above the 
library at the top of this great house. He has the misfortune 
of being a sleep-walker on occasions and on this occasion 
he will be drawn to the window and fall to his death. I cannot 
prevent it unless you help me. I want you to change his room 
to the ground floor without notice and let me sleep (so to speak) 
in his room. If you will do this all will be well.’ ‘‘ Nothing 
more easy,” said the Dean. ‘‘I have a little bedroom here 
on the ground floor which I use when engaged on late research 
work.’? The boy smiled and rose. ‘“‘If you will look in at 
the bedroom in the eaves a little before midnight I will be 
there.”? He said good-bye without shaking hands and quietly 
departed. ‘‘ This is a strange business,’ said the Dean. “I 
thought Sanctus died at birth.” “A delightful boy, so natural, 
so human,” said Geoffrey and relapsed into rather sleepy thought. 
“ How did he get to know about the alleged danger ?”” “ God 
knows,” said the Dean gloomily and with emphasis. 


*# * * * 
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The silent pair brooding over the glowing fire in the half- 
light of the afternoon were startled by another knock at the 
library door. A servant entered bearing a large card. The 
Dean looked at it. It was inscribed, ‘‘ Doctor F. H. Neroni,”’ 
and in the left-hand corner the word Bologna. ‘‘ Ask the 
Doctor in,’”’ said the Dean gloomily. A small, bearded, smiling, 
dark-faced man followed the servant, and he presented to the 
Dean a letter which proved to be an introduction from the 
Professor of Civil Law in the University of Bologna. The 
smiling Italian, who spoke very passable English, said, “I 
have been drawn to your city by the reputation of your 
learning in the hopes of a brief conversation on the subject of 
the paper which you will doubtless read to the forthcoming 
conference at Bologna on the very earliest association of our 
Roman law with England. I have only one night to spare, and 
doubtless you can direct me to a hostelry.’? The Dean, the 
acme of hospitality, thought for a moment, and then said, 
“You of course must sleep at my house, but the Deanery is very 
full at the moment and I am afraid you must go to the very 
top, a not unpleasant room that looks over the whole of our 
little city.’”? Then he introduced the new guest to Geoffrey 
and they forthwith plunged into the Roman occupation of Wilt- 
chester and the fact that the Dean had discovered certain 
inscribed stones which he declared were transcripts of the lost 
Twelve Tables. If true it was an exciting find, and Geoffrey 
joined in the conversation with avidity, for he was a good 
Roman lawyer. It was quite dark and nearing the dinner hour 
when the Italian guest retired to his room in the eaves (which 
the Dean had ordered to be prepared for him) in order to change 
his clothes. Before he went Dr. Snatchett said, ‘‘I did not 
quite catch your name.’’ ‘The guest, with his perpetual smile, 
said “‘ I believe I have some English or Celtic blood in me, and 
there is a legend that my people were once in Wiltchester. My 
name is Neroni, but I am really quite unknown except in the 
way of research into the Regal Period of Rome.’’ He was gone 
in a moment and Dr. Snatchett sinking into his chair exclaimed, 
“Angels and ministers of grace defend us!’? ‘‘ What do you 
mean by that phrase?’’ said Geoffrey coldly. ‘‘ Don’t you see? 
Have you no vision?’ ‘‘ Thank goodness, no! Dr. Neroni is 
rather a scrap of a man, more like an Exmoor Celt than an 
Italian, but he is extremely learned, though rather too human 
in the gross sense for my liking.’”’ ‘‘ What do you mean?” 
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“Well, to tell you the truth the aroma of a most excellent 
dinner entered the library when the maid was here last, and 
he sniffed it up as if he had not eaten anything for a week: 
too human.’? Both of the men laughed, and then Arthur 
Toogood burst into the library unannounced: “‘ You must 
change, uncle. We are late already.’’ There was a momentary 
introduction to Geoflrey, who asked some questions about the 
College and about Arthur’s hopes for the Bar. He was sum- 
ming him up very carefully. ‘‘I was hoping to meet you,” 
said the boy. ‘‘I couldn’t be here for Christmas and have only 
arrived to-day just in time for my birthday to-morrow. You 
see, I had some friends I wanted to visit, the people of one 
of the men at College. Awfully nice people, awfully nice 
girls.’”” ‘‘ You must not fall in love before you take your 
degree,’’ said Geoffrey, laughing. “‘ It wasn’t a mistake in 
your case,’’ said Arthur quite boldly. ‘‘ Well, I had to wait.” 
““T can wait, too. There is plenty of time.’’ Geoffrey laughed 
but thought of the changes and chances of this mortal life. 
They adjourned to change for a most sumptuous feast where 
the Italian stranger played a foremost and to say the truth an 
almost gluttonous part. ‘‘ This is the day and night of my 
life. I feel that I am coming into a new and wonderful 
heritage,’’? said Doctor Neroni as he absorbed glass after glass 
of the rarest vintages of Europe. 
* * * * 

The stranger went to bed comparatively early and Arthur 
disappeared too, seeking his couch next the library in a little 
room opening out of it. It was 11.45 p.m. and Geoffrey and 
the Dean were still talking in the library. ‘‘I gather,’’ said 
the lawyer, ‘“‘ that Arthur does not obtain a vested interest in 
the estates before to-morrow. If he dies to-night the property 
subject to his mother’s life interest goes to a distant branch 
of the family.’’ ‘‘ The Italian branch, the female branch. 
Arthur’s great-aunt married an Italian.” “Oh,” “said 
Geoffrey and a strange feeling possessed him. ‘“‘ Do they 
know of their rights?’ ‘‘ No, we have lost all trace of them. 
A search will be made in the event of Arthur’s death, of course, 
advertisements and consuls and all that sort of thing.” 
“Funny thing that Italian turning up to-night?” “I. don’t 
think so,’? said the Dean. ‘‘ My discovery of the lost Twelve 
Tables drew him. It is ten minutes to twelve. Let us peep 
in at Arthur.’ Arthur was there sleeping the sleep of the just 
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or the unjust. ‘‘ Now,’ said the Dean, ‘‘I will keep guard 
with my old friend Miles Crow while you and your wife will 
go and peep into the rooms in the eaves. You have warned 
your wife to keep awake?’ ‘‘ Yes,’ said Geoffrey, and 
departed, meeting on the way Miles Crow, as respectful as ever. 
“There is no danger,’ he heard him say to the Dean, 
“‘ Sanctus is there.’’ 
* * * * 

Geoffrey and his wife, with a big electric torch belonging 
to the Dean, went up four flights to the rooms in the eaves, 
and Geoffrey, an excuse ready, knocked gently at Doctor 
Neroni’s door. ‘There was no answer, and peeping in he saw 
the little figure asleep with a great fire burning on the hearth. 
Mrs. Snatchett looked after her guests. Then both of them 
without knocking entered into the room which Sanctus, 
unknown to Mrs. Snatchett, was occupying for the night. 
There was there also a great fire for the use of Arthur. The 
casement window, a huge window, was wide open despite the 
bitterness of the night. The boy was asleep, or apparently 
asleep, in bed. He was very like Arthur, but there was some- 
thing about him which was not Arthur. ‘They stood by his 
bed for a moment and he opened his eyes with a smile which 
in the firelight seemed seraphic. ‘‘I was waiting for you,” 
he said quietly. ‘‘ We never sleep in the East. Go now and 
wait on the stairs. Go in peace.’ It was two minutes to 
twelve and they went and hid on the dark stairs. Hardly had 
they done so when a door opened and they could see the Italian 
revealed by the firelight in his room. He crept to the door 
of the other room, opened it, entered and called the boy. 
“Arthur,’? he said, “ go to the window and lean out, jump 
out; you are in danger.’’ ‘They heard or thought that they 
heard the boy rise, that splendid seraphic figure whom Geoffrey 
had seen and talked with. They heard, or thought that they 
heard, his voice say, ‘‘ Satan, go to thine own place.’”? Then 
there was a groan and presently from the precincts a flutter 
of wings and a crash. Geoffrey dashed into the room. ‘There 
was no fire there. He flashed his torch. The bed had been 
undisturbed. They entered the Italian’s room. ‘There was a 
fire there, but the bed had been unused. It was a momentary 
business, and then the Cathedral bells chimed and the clock 
clashed out the midnight hour. Geoffrey and his wife sped 
down to the library and found the Dean and Miles there. They 
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told them their tale and they all went to the front door, and 
in the moonlight they found a huge carrion crow dead on the 
steps. They went back to the library and found a sleepy boy 
sitting before the fire in his pyjamas. ‘‘I have had such a 
strange dream, uncle,” he said. ‘‘I dreamt that Sanctus, my 
twin who died at our birth, had just saved me from death. A 
curious thing. Oh! Iam so sleepy. I must get to bed. My 
birthday has come. It is cold to-night.’? The boy disappeared 
into his little room, and Miles said in his respectful way to 
the company, ‘‘ There are more things than are dreamt of in 
our philosophy.’? ‘‘ Well, he has won again,” said Geoffrey 
as they went upstairs. J. E. G. p—E Monrmorency. 


* * % 


THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT HISTORY.* 


For the English reader, whether the specialist or the general 
reader, Dr. T. Rice Holmes’ works on The Conquest of Gaul, 
Ancient Britain and the Invasion of Julius Cesar and the Roman 
Republic, have hitherto served as brilliant contributions to a 
period of singular importance in the history of the ancient world. 
As the products of a single hand marked by the thought and 
great learning of a notable literary personality these works are 
remarkable and in the ninth volume of the Cambridge Ancient 
History Dr. Rice Holmes’ contribution to the great theme of 
the Campaigns of Cesar in Gaul and Britain is formally recog- 
nised. But The Roman Republic is nearly ten years old and 
there have been important books and articles published since 
then. Dr. Holmes’ volumes on the Architect of the Roman 
Empire, however, take us to 1928 in the way of Continental 
and English literature, and in the last volume of the Cambridge 
History his contribution to the great theme of the work of 
Augustus will be also of special moment. 

The ninth volume of the Cambridge History deals with that 
period of the Roman Republic which begins with the Gracchi 
and ends with Cesar. The succession of great men, Tiberius 
Gracchus, and Gaius Gracchus, Marius, Sulla, Pompey, Crassus, 
Cicero, Cesar, is more than adequately set forth in the fitful 
scene where Rome and her Republic, internally weak, incom- 
petent to face economic changes, rent with discord and civil 


i i isto : lic 
* The Cambridge Ancient History. Volume IX: The Roman Repub 
133-44 B.C. Edited by S. A. Cook, F. E. Adcock and M. P. Charlesworth. 
Cambridge : at the University Press. 
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war, was nevertheless the most formidable in the world. 


By the side of civil wars and defeats, misgovernment and 
the corruption of politics, must be set a series of achievements 
of which any people might be justly proud, so that neither 
Rome nor the world despaired of the Republic. When 
Augustus laid the foundations of the Principate, he was 
building on a political prestige and a military predominance 
which the vicissitudes of the previous century had failed to 
destroy. 


Mr. F. E. Adcock’s estimate of Cesar is probably the right 
one. ‘To the politicians of his own day he remained an “ incal- 
culable ’’ force, but they judged him by themselves. 


Yet his genius was the hard practical genius of Rome 
raised to the highest power: he was a keen edge on the old 
blade. But he reached power late, too late for patience. 
The impulses of fifteen years of tremendous activity still 
spurred*him, but he was tiring; ‘‘ satis diu vel naturee vixi 
vel gloriz.’’ His health was breaking, he had few friends 
and no one whom he would trust to help him bear the 
burden as Octavian was to trust Agrippa. For this reason he 
could not admit Time to his counsils, nor share them with 
others. Thus he became, in a sense, un-Roman in the last 
year of his life. There came a clash between his genius 
and the Roman steady tradition, and in the clash he was 
broken, with plans unachieved and plans unmade. He had 
shown the world the greatest of the Romans, but he was 
not the creator of a new epoch. Whatever he might have 
done, he had as yet neither destroyed the Republic nor made 
the Principate. His life had set an example of autocracy 
which his death converted into a warning. . . . The Roman 
world became ready to welcome the Empire that was peace. 
Czesar had done much for the State in his reforms, but he 
did Rome no greater service than by his death. 


This estimate will have many critics, but the facts seem to 
support it, though some facts perhaps may be discovered to 
support the view that Czsar was really the predecessor of 
Octavian and gave the conception of the Principate to that great 
man, a man who was probably greater than Cesar himself while 
possessing his qualities of perfect calmness of judgment and his 
gift of friendship. 

The new volume does important work in treating in scientific 
fashion the themes of the relationship of Rome to the East, of 
Roman provincial government (a subject with which the ordinary 
readers have hitherto acquainted themselves in W. T. Arnold’s 
very excellent book originally published in 1906) from the 
skilled pen of Mr. G. H. Stevenson and the Rome that Cicero 
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has made famous. In the preface it is truly said that ‘ the 
erudition of Varro was no more than an extreme form of the 
scholarship possessed by many members of the Roman aristo- 
cracy.’’ Roman culture, indeed, in the days of Czesar and Cicero 
had come to have ‘‘a meaning of its own,’’ in art as well as 
letters. It is just to lay stress on the subtlety, the vanity and 
the tact of Cicero, but he had another side. A weak man in 
some ways, he had many saving virtues, and he was undoubtedly 
a very great lawyer not only as an orator but in the realm of 
jurisprudence. He was a thinker cast by misfortune into the 
wrong age, an age which brought out his political faults and 
his political cruelties and vanities. In another age he would 
have been a greater man, the co-equal of Francis Bacon. ‘The 
growth of law in the period is dealt with in very learned fashion 
by Professor de Zulueta, and this chapter—he desires to 
acknowledge the influence of Professor W. W. Buckland—will 
be of substantial value not only in obtaining a fuller grip of the 
inwardness of the late Republican period, but for the practical 
use of all students of Roman law. ‘The excellent chapter on 
the Art of the Roman Republic by Dr. Eugenie Strong will be 
invaluable to students—particularly in the field of origins. A 
great feature of this book are the noble bibliographies which 
place the student of the subject of the Roman Republic in touch 
with the many volumes, monographs and special articles that 
continue to illustrate the vast theme. J. E. G. pe M. 


* * * 


SAINT MICHAEL’S MOUNT.* 


The question of the situation of Ictis, the mysterious island 
which according to Diodorus Siculus was the emporium for 
tin destined for Gaul, and the equally mysterious island of 
Mictis named by Pliny on the authority of Timaeus, which was 
possibly the same island, has been fiercely discussed. It has been 
suggested that the Isle of Thanet is Ictis, but this view has been 
abandoned, though maintained by Elton and Professor Rhys. 
Professor Ridgeway destroys that argument but advances 
another which is as faulty, the argument that Ictis is the Isle 
of Wight. St. Michael’s Mount had long been suggested as 
Ictis, and Dr. Rice Holmes supports that theory heartily in 
his Ancient Britain. ‘This view is also taken, with overwhelm- 


* Saint Michael’s Mount. By the Rev. T. Taylor. Cambridge: at the 
University Press. 
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ing force, by Canon T. Taylor, the very accomplished Celtic 
scholar, in his new and welcome book which traces the history 
of Saint Michael’s Mount from the earliest times and gives a 
wonderful account of the Priory and other buildings. But 
Canon Taylor does not accept the German view adopted by 
Dr. Holmes as to the identity of Ictis or Mictis. He considers 
that wherever 
Mictis may have been situated, it was, according to 
Timaeus, six days’ sail from Britain. And therefore it 
could not have been the Ictis spoken of by Diodorus which 
was at ebb tide a peninsula of Britain. ‘The Scilly Isles do 
not answer this description, which are less than one day’s 
sail from Land’s End. If we suppose Mictis to have been 
one of the islands on the west coast of Brittany we shall 
probably be little short of the mark. We may even go so 
far as to identify those islands with the Cassiterides. 


‘ 


The difficulty is contained in the phrase ‘‘ six days’ sail from 
Britain.’? Can it mean, as Miillenhoff supposes, that the six 
days’ sail from Britain is Pliny’s confusion of Mictis with 
Thule, which he says, in an earlier passage, was ‘‘ six days’ 
sail northward from Britain?’’? There is a great temptation to 
accept Canon Taylor’s common-sense solution, but the point 
is still open for discussion. 

In any event we are justified in the view that Ictis was Saint 
Michael’s Mount, and Canon Taylor takes us through the 
religious history of the Mount from the time when it was a 
refuge for Celtic hermits such as St. Cadoc. In these early 
and Saxon days first the hermits and then the monks were 
road menders, bridge-repairers and above all (on that dangerous 
coast), lighthouse-keepers. Up to the Conquest, however, 
priests and not monks were in control of the island. Mount 
St. Michael on the other hand was in charge of Benedictine 
monks from the middle of the tenth century. Canon Taylor 
unravels the rather confused historical material relating to the 
two islands which came under one overlord on the Norman 
Conquest of England. The Cornish Mount, however, bore 
the name of St. Michael before the Conquest. Was the identity 
of name with that of the Norman Mount accidental or did it 
spring from the same alleged miraculous appearance of the 
Archangel in the eighth century?, In any event the first Anglo- 
Norman charter may be applied to either Mount, though the 
supremacy of the Norman Mount was assured at an early date 
and the Cornish Mount was a priory controlled by the Abbey 
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of Mont St. Michel. ‘‘ Whether the Abbot of Mont St. Michel 
ever administered the patronage of the churches of St. Clement 
and St. Hilary we have been unable to discover.’? But the 
control of the Norman Abbot over the Priory is admitted. 

In 1424 the patronage passed into the hands of the Abbey 
of Syon and at the Reformation the Mount with its lands, fairs 
and markets was confiscated, and Canon Taylor gives a list 
of the jewels and ornaments contained in the official but 
unsigned and undated inventory. The property in the Mount 
eventually passed in 1659 to John St. Aubyn. ‘‘ While other 
and greater monasteries, like Tavistock and Tywardreath, have 
been left without one stone upon another, that of St. Michael’s 
Mount, owing in some measure to its commanding position, 
but chiefly to the loving care of its owners, still affords 
abundant evidence of its past as a priory and a fortress and a 
home.’’ Canon Taylor gives a delightful account of its Priors, 
of its outstanding personalities (not forgetting Perkin Warbeck) 
military and civil, and of the somewhat violent independence 
of the Cornish character as displayed in various rebellions. 
The names of all who were fined for supposed complicity in 
the Warbeck insurrection are contained in an appendix of great 
interest to those who are engaged in genealogical research. It 
is altogether a delightful volume from a true Cornish scholar. 


J. E. G. pe M. 
RAMILLIES AND THE UNION WITH 
SCOTLAND.* 


The second volume of Professor Trevelyan’s England under 
Queen Anne is a little less dramatic but not less interesting 
than the first. Ramillies and the Union with Scotland* shows 
Marlborough and Godolphin still in command, the genius of 
the soldier and the wisdom of the financier enabling England 
to take the lead in curbing the power of France. But Ramillies 
and Oudenarde were less decisive than Blenheim. ‘The latter 
saved Europe from French hegemony, while the former failed 
to bring peace. The Professor still admires Marlborough, but 
as the story advances he becomes increasingly critical of his 
statesmanship. Peace could and should have been made after 
the victories of 1708, instead of insisting on the eviction of the 
Bourbon ruler from Spain. 

* Longmans. 
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Parallel with the failure of the Government to make a satis- 
factory peace at the earliest moment went the loosening of the 
ties between the Marlboroughs and the Queen. Everyone knows 
how Mrs. Masham supplanted Sarah, and how the fortunes of 
Ministers and parties were aflected by the change. The story 
begins in this volume and will be completed in the next, when 
the Tories are called in to make the peace for which the time 
was long overdue. ‘The confusion of domestic politics is clearly 
described. The Queen desired to remain above and independent 
of parties, but she was not strong enough to play such a part. 
This volume teaches the need for a Prime Minister which 
Walpole was shortly to supply. Our author, as usual, provides 
us with a brilliant series of portraits and adds new touches to 
those painted in the previous volume. Marlborough remains 
the dominating figure, but he was not pure gold like Prince 
Eugene. Peterborough, the romantic soldier and adventurer, 
comes out rather badly. The Queen, as before, appears well- 
meaning but ineffectual. 

Besides the great war, which forms the main theme of the 
story, the Union with Scotland is fully and vividly described. 
It occurred, as Professor Trevelyan reminds us, not because the 
relations of the two countries were good but because they were 
bad. ‘The predominant partner wished for it in order to secure 
the acceptance of the Hanoverian succession and to avoid national 
danger; but, though hotly opposed, the terms were fair. Scot- 
land kept her soul and her personality, and the enduring benefits 
were mutual. 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Ludendorff: the Tragedy of a Specialist, by Herr Karl T'schuppik 
(translated from the German by Mr. W. H. Johnston),* is mainly 
an account of General Ludendorff’s career during the Great War. 
During a greater part of the conflict, Ludendorff, with Hindenburg, 
conducted the operations of the German armies; and there is little 
doubt that he was an extremely able commander. ‘T'annenberg 
and the Masurian Lakes are evidence of this. But, as Herr 
Tschuppik shows, he was not a great general. He had neither the 
imagination nor the personality of a genius like Napoleon. His 
vision was bounded by the field of battle and his tactical concep- 
tions were regulated by the principles laid down by von Schlieppen. 
But within these limits he showed extreme ability. ‘‘ Ludendorff 
knew no uncertainty; his confidence in himself and his abilities 

* Allen & Unwin. 
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rested upon a sure foundation of acquired knowledge and inborn 
personal qualities. In every detail he was the pupil of Alfred von 
Schlieppen, the last great master who moulded the form of the 
Prussian General Staff.’ The narrowness of his vision is shown 
in his conduct since the war. He regards the German people as 
a chosen race, destined to obtain a maximum of power. But the 
new Germany is not to be a free country. Its destiny lies in 
subjection to a military caste. ‘‘ Ludendorff will remain inex- 
plicable, as will many of the manifestations of the secularised 
variant of Prussian theology so long as it is not grasped that the 
heaven of its votaries ends at Potsdam. Ludendorft’s Deity is an 
incredibly meagre being. He has created the world so that his 
creatures—none other than Ludendorff’s Germany—might reach 
perfection. To this end they must wage wars. How wars are 
to be waged is known to the Prussian General Staff.’? His post-war 
record shows the limits of his personality. 

* % * 


In James Stansfeld, A Victorian Champion of Sex Equality,* 
Mr. and Mrs. Hammond have brought an almost forgotten figure 
back to life and have written an important chapter of the social 
history of modern England. ‘There are three main aspects of the 
life of Stansfeld, to all of which full justice is done. ‘The first 
is his intimate friendship with Mazzini, whom he learned to know 
through the family of his wife, and in whose cause he was 
indirectly compelled to resign his office in the Palmerston Ministry. 
The second is his parliamentary and administrative career, 
culminating in useful work for the reform of Local Government 
as a member of Gladstone’s first Cabinet. It was characteristic 
of his courage and foresight that he appointed the first woman 
inspector, and indeed he would have left a deeper mark on 
legislation had he not sacrificed his political career to an imperious 
call of conscience. For in 1874, when Gladstone was defeated, 
Stansfeld ranked with Bright and Forster among the leaders of 
the left wing of the Party. At this moment the third and most 
significant phase of his career begins, and it is to the noble crusade 
of his later years that our authors devote the larger part of their 
work. ‘The Contagious Diseases Acts, passed in the ’sixties with 
the object of safeguarding the health of our soldiers and sailors, 
divided and excited public opinion as nothing had done for many 
years. ‘The official world and the doctors were generally in favour 
of the Acts, while the opposition was brilliantly led by Mrs. 
Josephine Butler. A Royal Commission of Inquiry appointed in 
1870 satisfied neither party, and the Government Bill of 1872 was 
denounced by the repealers as a compromise and withdrawn. 
Stansfeld only came into the movement in 1874, but henceforth he 
was its undisputed Parliamentary leader. aie story of the dis- 
agreements, the disappointments and the ultimate triumph in 1886 
is admirably told; and although the sympathies of the authors are 
naturally with the repealers, they are scrupulously fair to the 
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authors and defenders of the Acts, among whom were included men 
of high character and position in Church and State. It is curious 
that the name of Stansfeld should have been almost forgotten, 
while that of Mrs. Butler is known to us all. This admirable 
volume, written with the wide knowledge and the literary distinc- 
tion which we associate with its authors, should repair the injustice 
of time to one of the most chivalrous and self-sacrificing reformers 
of the nineteenth century. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


In his interesting work on ‘‘ The Psychology of a Primitive 
People: a Study of the Australian Aborigine ’’* by Professor 
Stanley D. Porteus, the Professor of Clinical Psychology in the 
University of Hawaii, an elaborate account is given of aboriginal 
environment and aboriginal intelligence, the latter being obtained 
by the application of psycho-physical and temperament and 
intelligence tests. Professor Porteus comes to the conclusion that 
‘the aborigines’ response to tests of prudence and planning 
capacity, discrimination of form and special relations in test 
material familiar to them was little if any inferior to that of 
whites. ... They are not unintelligent, but are certainly 
inadaptable to a civilised environment.’’ What is a “‘ civilised 
environment ’’? A New York millionaire subjected to such 
intelligence tests some years ago was said to have the intelligence 
of a child of nine. In fact an examination of the Australian 
aborigines in regard to what may be called natural jurisprudence 
shows a very high degree of intelligence. Their tribal structure, 
from the point of view of a lawyer, is more elaborate than any- 
thing known in the tribal history of Europe or America. 

* 


Sir W. H. Bragg’s Christmas lectures at the Royal Institution 
are famous, and it is a delight to know that his six lectures on 
‘Concerning the Nature of Things,’’+ which were delivered in 
1923-4 and have been printed and reprinted five times, are now 
in Bell’s Popular Science series. "The discoveries of recent years 
in physical science are of such a striking and revolutionary nature 
that they have to be popularised, that is to be made part of the 
ordinary outlook of the ordinary citizen. But there are difficulties, 
as Sir William Bragg says in his preface, not only in understand- 
ing the minuteness of the scale on which the action and properties 
of the atoms must be represented, but involving also the funda- 
mental question, whether the ordinary human mind is capable 
of understanding the conception of arrangements in space. Sir 
William Bragg thinks that this difficulty can be overcome for the 
ordinary non-mathematical mind and in his lectures he in fact 
overcomes the difficulty. Those who strive to follow and illustrate 
the lecturer’s reasoning by three-dimensional models of their own 
will find instructions for the best models of atomic structure in 
a final Note to this very admirable and attractive book. 


* Arnold. 
+ G. Bell & Sons. 
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